















THE FLOWER GROWER 


Edited by MADISON COOPER 


Editorial Sidelights 


HE beautiful and popular Japanese Iris has the spotlight on our 
front cover this month; a group of three magnificent blooms of the 
Iris which is especially adapted to moist locations. 


Mrs. Pattison tells us that the Iris is the “Poor Man’s” Orchid, and gives the 
reason why. She approaches her subject from a somewhat different angle than 
is usually assumed in treating of the Iris, and she discusses some of the popular 
and prize-winning varieties. 


The Desert intrigues us all; and our leading article about the vegetation and 
bloom of the Desert will be appreciated by all those who are attracted to 
tropical plants. 


The “Trailing Arbutus,—State Flower of Massachusetts,” is deseribed by 
Brother Johnson as the beginning of his series of State Flower articles. 


Chrysanthemums as a garden flower in Oklahoma are treated by Mrs. 
Echelbarger. 


Dr. MeFarland admits that the Rose has hard times in July, but gives the 
hard times a pleasing setting, decidedly to the advantage of the Rose as a garden 
flower. Helpful hints are also conveyed. 


“Bobbikins,” the diminutive Red-Breasted Nuthateh, as deseribed by Mrs. 
Richardson, is given the prominence of editorial comment showing the relation 
existing between humanity and the so-called lower orders of life. 


Poppies are an intriguing subject, and Shirley Poppies come in for their 
share of the popularity. Mrs. Squires offers practical suggestions for success 
with Shirley Poppies. 


Dorothea Blom tells us how to get good delphinium bloom next season by 
“Sowing Delphinium Seeds in July.” . 


The subject of Stiles comes in for illustration this month, and three of the 
more simple forms are. shown. 


A simple yet desirable plan for a rural residence, with picture giving a good 
idea of outside appearance, and a plan of interior arrangements, will prove 
helpful to those who are planning future country places. 


The Editor attempts to answer in a brief way the purpose of human life on 
earth, and it is hoped that this will at least set up a new train of thought in 
the minds of readers, helpful to a future consideration of the subject. 


The usual departments with suggestions which are timely, and the little 
notes for which this magazine is famous, are in no way neglétted.. The Way- 
side Ramblings Department and the Queries and Answers Department have 
their usual feast of interesting and helpful suggestions and details, of which 
no reader can have too much. 
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God made the flowers to beautify 

‘The earth, and cheer man’s careful mood ; 
And he is happiest who has power 

To gather wisdom from a flower, 

And wake his heart in every hour 

To pleasant gratitude. 


W orDswortTt. 














The “Poor Man” Has His Orchid Now 


By MRS. DOUGLAS PATTISON, (I.) 





HERE is an old 
line of poetry 
about kind hearts 
being more than 
eoronets and _ simple 
faith better than Nor- 
man blood,—a beautiful 
expression that will 
linger in the mind. 

I am always reminded 
of this line when econ- 
sidering that aristocrat 
of the garden,—the 
Iris. Whoever it was 
that first called it “the 


poor man’s Orchid,” 
was stretching his 
imagination into the 
future when he gave 
this characterization. It 
wasn’t true at that 
time. The suggestion 
of the Orchid was 


there, but not the color- 
ing and the markings. 
Every color’ and 
marking,—all the pecu- 
liar and unusual com- 
binations of color found 
in the Orchid, inelud- 
ing the browns and 
greens,—are now to be 
found in the Iris, par- 
ticularly the _ Tall 
Bearded Class. An 
Orchid is never cheap; 
it never will be cheap. 
The Iris which in 
texture, color, and in- 
dividuality, has every- 
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HE fathers of the 

modern Iris inau- 
gurated a new business, 
—Iris__ breeding. I 
have no idea how many 
people are breeding 
Irises, either as a busi- 
ness or as an interesting 
| diversion. There are a 
| number of breeders who 
have. well-established 
businesses. Amateurs in 
many eases are making 
a decidedly good thing 
of their experiments. 
There are two factors 





| 

| > . 

| for which they are 
striving,—color and 
substance. The latter 

| 


is especially important 
and necessary. There is 
| no longer a place for a 
flimsy Iris. Old-time 
Irises often opened in 
the morning, and when 


the hot sun hit them 
they curled up and 
| shriveled, and were 
gone by night. Some 


of the new ones last for 
days. Many beautiful 
Irises do not see the 
light of publie sale be- 
cause they cannot stand 
the test of sun and 
wind. 

A strong midrib in 
the center is a requisite 
to hold the flower in 
form. The iris breeder 








thing the Orchid pos- 

sesses and more, will never be expensive 
for long. The high price remains only 
while the Iris is new and the stock 
scarce. As it multiplies and is freely 
propagated, down goes the price. 

It is the upkeep that makes an orchid 
an expensive luxury. It must be pro- 
vided with special quarters under glass, 
with strict care as to temperatures and 
the medium in which it grows. If it 
would grow anywhere, it would not be 
any more expensive than the Iris. It 
must be pampered. 

You ean kick an Iris around and abuse 
it, and it will come back like a faithful 
dog. It needs less care than any other 
garden plant, yet it gives generous return 
for any extra attention. There is no 
expense for upkeep. 

The development of the Iris into an 
indispensable garden plant and_ the 
dominating factor of the garden in its 
season, is, I have no hesitancy in saying, 
the greatest horticultural achievement of 
the last twenty years. It is particularly 
remarkable because it started from noth- 
ing. The Irises we had were altogether 
unimportant as a garden factor twenty- 
five years ago, perhaps a clump or two 
in a garden. An entire garden devoted 
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to the Iris was unheard of. Then came 
Sir Michael Foster in England, the 
Vilmorins in France, and our own 
Bertrand H. Farr, who seemed to have 
been seized with the idea of working with 
the Iris at about the same time and in 
unrelated countries. 

It was in the nature of news to the 
gardeners of this country that there 
were such colors in the Iris, and that 
there were so many varieties from which 
to choose. Mr. Farr did not over adver- 
tise the Iris. It has stood up through 
the years. Nothing can displace it. If 
you have a fine collection of Irises, you 
need not envy the _ millionaire his 
Orchids. 

Each year I have many requests to 
make up a list of fifty or one hundred 
best Irises. It can’t be done. It would 
be much like trying to select the fifty 
or one hundred best minds out of some 
10,000 people. There isn’t any hard 
and fast standard. There never was a 
plant in which individual tastes, likes, 
and dislikes figure so importantly. It is 
not humanly possible to make a limited 
list of Irises that would be best for 
everyone. There is a decided taste some- 
where for every Iris I have ever listed. 


to aehieve any success 
has to work on a wholesale seale. He 
may, and often does, raise as many as 
10,000 seedlings in a year, and he may 
not get one out of the lot worthy of 
introduction. At best he will not get 
more than half a dozen; and each year, 
judgment becoming more critical with ex- 
perience, the new introductions are less 
and less in number. 

Clear, clean, bright colors are another 
goal. The old muddy and smoky types 
are things of the past. 

A new Iris originates from a single 
seed, resulting from a cross usuaily of 
selected parents which have qualities the 
breeder seeks to combine. It must be 
borne in mind that when this Iris blooms, 
and is found to be a plant so distinct 
from other Irises that it is deemed worthy 
of introduction, it is the only plant of its 
kind in the world. 

It can be propagated only by divisions 
of itself as it grows and makes side 
shoots. Every plant of this variety in 
the world, no matter how many thousands 
or millions they may become, is in reality 
a piece of the original plant; just as 
every plant of a named variety of the 
rose, increased by cuttings or budding, is 
a piece of an original seedling rose. Such 
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Burning Bronze, a magnificent bronze-red by Dr. Ayres 


plants are known as clones. 

There are at the start a very tew 
plants in the world of a new variety. 
Before it blooms, the seedling has made 
several side shoots attached to the bloom- 
ing fan. These are taken off as new 
plants. They in turn produce side shoots, 
and so on. The searcity of the plant 
makes its introductory price very high. 
With the yearly inerease the price comes 
down. When you buy a new Iris for a 
high price, the natural inerease will keep 
pace with price reduction; so that when 
it drops say from $20.00 to $1.00 a root, 
with ordinarily good culture and growing 
conditions you should have at least 20 
plants, usually many more, so that you 
always have the full value of your 
original investment and usually a con- 
siderable dividend in plants. 

There is considerable difference in the 
rapidity of increase in Irises, and this 
is also a factor in the price. One Iris 
may produce from six to ten divisions in 
a year, while another may regularly show 
no more than from two to four. Also, 
the inerease is much more rapid in some 
soils than in others. There is, too, a great 


difference in the size of rhizomes. Some 
varieties produce huge rhizomes, while 


others are 
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very small. The variety, 


William Mohr, is a ease in point. The 
rhizome is quite small and the flower 
very large. 

Good form in an Iris means a balance 
between the standards and the falls, the 
falls usually being longer or longer in 
effect. When the standards are obviously 
larger than the falls, the bloom lacks 
grace and symmetry. The falls may be 
horizontal, flaring,—(that is, half-way or 
more between vertical and horizontal), 
and vertical or straight-hanging. The 
old Magnifica is a good example of the 


last. The Dominion race of the first 
generation are usually of horizontal 
effect. The majority comes between these 


two extremes. 

The falls should be flat and not curl 
under or pinch. The haft should be of 
vood width. 

The most approved form for the 
standards is that they should be closed, 
the tips touching or overlapping. Some 
are wide open, exposing the center; and 
in some Irises they expose exquisite 
markings and coloring in the center of 
the flower, which, if closed, would not 
be seen. I do not object to the ereet and 
open standards in blooms of this 
character. They reveal beauties not 
otherwise apparent. 


A well-branched stem breaks below the 
eenter of the stalk when full grown. 
Above that, it is known as high-branched. 
Branching is important, as the better 
branched the stem is the more buds it 
will carry, and the longer will be the 
season of bloom. Good branching gives 
a better display. If the stem is poorly 
branched, the blooms are so closely 
bunched that they cannot show the form 
of the flower. The Pallidas and elosely- 
related seedlings have no real branching, 
the blooms being spaced along the stem. 

Substance is what is within the flower; 
its physical structure which enables it 
to stand up and withstand rain, sun, and 
winds, or which is so frail that the flower 
will curl up and be destroyed under these 
conditions. Texture is the outside of the 
flower. It may. be smooth, velvety, 
satiny, or glistening, or crystalline. 


= the following discussion of varieties, 
we are basing judgment on the per- 
formance of the Irises in our garden 
over a sufficient number of seasons to 
tell what may be expected of them, and 
on the registry of the opinion of the 
gardening publie through sales. 

We shall take up the whites first. Of 
the older varieties, Taj Mahal, in its day 
the leader of the whites, is still a fine 
Iris; not a clear-white, as it has a few 
dark veinings at the haft; but its hand- 
some domed standards, which earned it 
its name, always make it an imposing 
group in the garden,—a cold white. 

Michelline Charraire, a white without 
any dark markings, came to us as the first 
big, tall white from France; an early 
bloomer and generally fine all-around 
white -Iris. Snow White from Miss 
Sturtevant, who also gave us Taj Mahal, 
is an exceptionally fine white with green 
trimmings, making it one of the whitest 
in appearance of the entire race of 
whites. It is hardy as an oak, of good 
size and height. 

I have a targe number of whites on 
trial; but after a test of several seasons, 
I do not hesitate to say that Venus de 
Milo, from Dr. Ayres of Cincinnati, looks 
like the best all-around white at present 
in commerce. It has all good qualities 
including size, height, and good branch- 
ing, fine substance; and is a warm to 
ereamy-white, with a fine yellow beard 
that seems to just hit the spot in the 
garden. 

Shasta is a fine big white; a sister, 
but hardy, seedling of Purissima. Easter 
Morn, a giant among the whites from 
Prot. Essig of California, is among the 
topnotchers. Its durability and hardi- 
ness are still to be tested thoroughly. 

From the Sass brothers come two ex- 
cellent whites, Crystal Beauty from 
Jacob and Snow King from Hans. Thee 
first is claimed as the whitest white yet 
shown, beard and all being white. 
Gudrun, from the late Mrs. Dykes, is one 
of the most intriguing whites we have 
ever seen. Said to be short, it is now 
gett ng ready to bloom in my garden on a 
38-inch stem. The flower is a_ huge, 
warm white lightly dusted over with 
gold. 

It will require a season or two to assay 
the large number of beautiful white 
Irises now before us. 
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Since Miss Sturtevant gave us the first 
break in yellow Irises, as to obtaining 
height, in Shekinah, there have been al- 
most yearly additions to this class; but 
the great majority of them were pale- 
vellows,—in fact some of them to the 
ordinary observer would be regarded as 
creamy-whites rather than yellows. In 
later years we are getting the real, deep, 
rich-yellows of good size and height. 

Pluie D’or, from Cayeux in France, 
and Coronation, an American product, 
came to us as the first yellows of depth 
of .color which was indubitably yellow, 
and with fine height and branching; and 
they still remain at the top of the avail- 
able list for garden use. Pluie D’or is 
the taller of the two, and Coronation a 
bit the yellower and faster colored in the 
falls, as those of Pluie D’or are inclined 
to fade a little in the hot sun. Both are 
excellent. 

Later came an Iris of exceptionally 
fine quality, Chromylla; a lighter yellow 
than the first two named, but taller, 
much larger, and of a heavy substance, 
smooth texture, and fine finish that 
makes it one of the finest of the yellow 
class. Phebus and Ashtoreth are both 
well branched, smooth handsome yellows 
of medium depth of color. 

Yellowest of all the yellows, and a 
glowing gem in the garden, is Crysoro. 
This is an intermediate; that is, a cross 
between a Dwarf and a Tall Bearded 
Iris, and intermediate in time of bloom 
and height between the Dwarfs and Tall 
Section. A newcomer this year from 
Hans Sass, Golden Bow, of rich-yvellow 
with a distinct orange tinge, smooth as 
velvet and finely formed, will be a 
favorite when better known. It is also 
an intermediate. 

Alta California is the tallest of the rich 
deep-yellows to date, and is perfectly 
hardy and a good grower. Eclador, a 
French introduction, is another of the 
finest rich-yellows; a late bloomer with a 
velvety quality not shown in any other 
yellow. Helios is the largest .of them 
all, except some of the latest introdue- 
tions. It is a pale-yellow of fine garden 
value; an exceptionally fine grower and 
free bloomer. 

Of the newest yellows on trial and 
just entering the commere’al lists, we 











If you have a fine collection of Iris, you need not envy the millionaire his Orchid 


have Happy Days, said to be the deepest 
vellow of them all; California Gold, in- 
formally named Brazen Huzzy before its 
introduction, because of its color; Golden 
Hind, English Dykes Medal Winner of 
1934; Lady Paramount, a fine, huge 
seedling of W. R. Dykes; and a number 
of others. From Dr. Loomis who pro- 
duced Chromylla, we have Eilah, a very 
large, deep-vellow which seems destined 
for first flight honors. Jasmania, from 
Ayres, a truly beautiful yellow, is for 
1936 introduction. 


RISES of really good red tones; red 

that were not really purples, are 
among the late developments in the Tall 
Bearded Iris world. Just how red they 
will be ultimately, is a matter of speeula- 
tion; but we have in Dr. Ayres new 
Cheerio, an Iris with blazing effect and 
the reddest falls yet attained. 

There are two series of reds as red 
Irises go,—the purple-reds and_ the 
brown-reds or mahogany tones. We 
started developing the red scale when 
Bliss, the English hybridizer, gave us 





The Author and her dog in her gardens at Freeport 
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Cardinal; a misnomer as there is nothing 
cardinal about its coloring, but the rich 
reds appear when the sun shines through 
it. It became the parent of many of the 
newer reds, and is in the background of 
a lot of them. 

Preeminent among the purple-reds and 
an Iris of faultless form and growth, 
is Dr. Ayres’ Red Dominion. It has 
much more red than blue in its coloring, 
and is one of the reddest of the purple- 
reds; a sumptuously rich Iris is coloring 
and commanding general admiration. It 
has the advantage also of being a strong 


vrower and free bloomer with a fine 
stem. 
In this. series we have Dauntless, 


Indian Chief, Red Radiance, Ethel Peck- 
ham, Joycette, and others, all eminently 
fine Irises, in rose-red and purple-red, 
coming close to true-xed. 

A gorgeous newcomer in the bronze- 
reds is the origination of J. H. Grinter 
who has given us two of the finest blues 
in commerce, Blue Triumph and Missouri, 
and the fine Red Radiance. This new 
fine red is Ella Winchester, named in 
honor of the late Mrs. Charles M. Win- 
chester, Sr., wife of the President of 
J. B. Lyon Company, publishers of Tuer 
FLoweR Grower. It is the result of 
Mr. Grinter’s efforts to obtain a red 
Iris free of blue tones. It is a glowing 
mahogany-red self, more than three feet 
tall, with rich velvety falls showing 
none of the heavy venations that mar 
the effect of some of the reds. It has a 
strong, well-branched stalk, and is one 
of the finest things that Mr. Grinter has 
turned out. We believe it has a great 
future. 

Dr. Ayres’ Burning Bronze is one of 
the magnificent bronze-reds; and perhaps 
darkest of all is Director’ Pinelle 
(Coyeux). 

In the rosier reds we find Coralie, a 
Dykes medalist, originated by Dr. Ayres 
and considered by many the most 
beautifully-colored Iris ever introduced. 
It is as handsome an Iris as anyone 


(Continued on page 328) 
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The Giant Cactus is a safe 
place to raise a family 


A giant specimen of the Yucca 
with three bloom spikes 


Sahuaro, Giant Cactus. Note 
woodpecker holes in trunks 


When the Desert Blooms 


HE Southwestern Desert Region 

awakes to life in early March. 

’Tis a sun-drenched land, soaked 

by weeks of rains. On the tops of 
the distant mountains the snow lies deep; 
potential irrigation water for the hot, 
dry months of Summer. 

In March the desert is carpeted with 
Alfilaria (“Filaree”) ; that wonderful for- 
age plant that first came to us, tangled in 
the wool of sheep imported into Cali- 
fornia from far-away Chile. “Chile 
Clover” it is often called. Its lovely pink, 
star-like blossoms make brilliant splashes 
on the green background. The Desert 
Geranium, too, grows apace and rivals 
the “Filaree” as feed for hungry cattle 
and sheep. 


With the winter rains, the desert Oco- 


tillo (Fouquieria  splendens),— often 
called mistakenly a Cactus, but a distinct 
species of its own,—springs into life. Its 
common name is “Devil’s Whip.” Each 
slender but thorny fishpole, from ten to 
fifteen feet in length, is tipped with gor- 
geous scarlet blossoms, very like the well- 
known Poinsettia of California. The 
blooms, oddly enough, come first. Then 
the tiny green leaves burst from the bare 
trunk of the bush, each growing from 
the base of the long, hungry thorns that 
adorn the stiff “whipstock,”’ or fishpole, 
whichever one may ¢eall it. Later on when 
hot weather comes, the leaves fall; the 
brilliant flowers wilt. Then, a curious 
twist of Dame Nature causes a new thorn 
to spring from each group of leaves, 
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By WILL C. BARNES, (Ariz.) 


strong, active, and repellant to all living 
things, human or animal. The Desert 
Indians, as well as many whites, plant 
these thorny poles a few inches apart, 
around their little fields and gardens, and 
even make corrals of them. They soon 
take root and flourish in their new job. 
Nothing climbs through, over, or under 
an ocotillo fence. It has a four-point, 
barbed-wire fence beaten by considerable. 

Equally interesting on the desert is the 
tall, columnar Giant Cactus” (Carnegeia 
gigantea). The Mexicans call it Sahuaro 
(Sah-war-row). It loves the rocky sterile 
hillsides rather than the smooth desert. 
The rougher and rockier the slope, the 
better the Sahuaro enjoys life. A ride 
by moonlight through a forest of them 
gives one a creepy sensation, with the 
many odd shapes and long crooked arms 
that seemingly beckon the traveler to 
their embrace. 

In a month or two, the tall tips will 
bear lovely clusters of waxy-white, 
poppy-like flowers. Swarms of bees will 
visit them, sucking up the sweet sirupy 
honey. A month more, and the yellow 
fruit about as large as, and shaped like, 
a hen’s egg, furnishes the Indians with 
food and drink. The fruits are sun-dried 
or boiled down into a thick, almost sick- 
eningly-sweet syrup, for winter use. 
They also contain many large black seeds, 
which are ground and eaten by the In- 
dians as mush, or even made into bread. 
The birds, rabbits, and other small rodents 
such as kangaroo rats, feast greedily on 


this fruit when it falls to the ground. 

A majority of the older trunks carry 
near their tops, one or more holes bored 
by woodpeckers and flickers into the 
huge body of the plant, for nests. There 
the birds find a home safe from every 
enemy, human or animal. Often a desert 
owl gazes solemnly and sleepily from one 
of the holes preempted by his owlship for 
personal use. 

These Sahuaros grow very tall, often 
25 or 30 feet high, and attain great age,— 
from two to three hundred years. Being 
about 90 per cent water, a large one will 
often weigh almost a ton. The writer 
learned something of their character and 
weight, when he superintended the ship- 
ment of a carload of Giant Cacti for an 
Arizona exhibit at the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1893. The flower of this Cactus 
is now the state flower of Arizona. 


THE BIZNAGA OR BARREL CACTUS 


Still angther interesting desert resident 
is the so-ealled Barrel or Biznaga Cactus 
(Echinocactus Wislizenii). It is per- 
haps more-commonly known as the Fish 
Hook Cactus, from the way each two-inch- 
long needle or barb, with which it is plen- 
tifully endowed, curls over at the end like 
a large, exceedingly-sharp fish hook. In 
height it seldom exceeds five feet. 

In the early days the novice on the 
Southern Arizona Desert was always told 
two things of interest about this plant. 
One; that it almost invariably leans 
slightly to the South, thus making a fairly 
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reliable compass; the other and more im- 
portant, that by cutting off the first five 
or six inches of its top, the traveler 
would find in its soft interior a mass 
of fibrous material, which when pounded 
down with a stick or even one’s fist, soon 
develops a quart or so of rather sweet, 
insipid-tasting, but very cool water. Many 
a thirsty traveler on the desert has 
secured a good drink in this manner. 
From the inside lining of this Cactus is 
made the so-called cactus candy, sold in 
Arizona towns as a home product. 


THE OPUNTIAS 

There are several varieties of the 
Opuntia, known to the Mexicans as 
Cholla (pronounced Cho-ya), all of which 
are almost to be classed as deadly wea- 
pons, because of their sharp spines and 
easily-detached joints which fairly jump 
at man or beast coming near him. 

The White Cholla (Opuntia fulgida) 
grows like a small tree and bears lovely 
rose-colored blooms. The fruit grows in 
long strings, and unlike most fruits does 
not often drop when ripe, but hangs to 
the branches for long periods. 

These Cacti are veritable places of 
refuge for many plants which, protected 
from grazing animals, grow in peace and 
safety under the Chollas. The hungry 
range cows learn to drop to their knees 
and reach under the overhanging dangers 
of the Cholla, to feed on the grasses grow- 
ing below. The least touch of a horn on 
the stem brings a shower of dislodged 
joints over the unfortunate animal, many 
of which attach themselves to its hide 
until they carry a regular crown of 
thorns. When this happens, they. have 
learned to thresh through the low mes- 
quite and creosote bushes in an attempt to 
rid themselves of the tormenters. 

The writer once saw a team of fine 
horses run away on the desert. near 
Phoenix. They became entangled in a 
huge buneh of bush Chollas, throwing 
both animals on their sides and covering 
them with spines. As they were crazy 
with pain and utterly unmanageable, it 
became necessary to shoot the horses to 
put them out of their misery. 

Some yarieties of the Cholla bear 
flowers of various hues,—yellow, brown, 
green, and crimson. 

There are several species of the well- 
known Prickly Pear Opuntia,—known 
also as Tuna,—a (flat-leafed Cactus. 











Bloom of the Sahuaro 


These also bear flowers of different hue 
and make a colorful desert picture. The 
large purple pears come in August; and 
many a hungry cowboy, sheep herder, and 
Indian finds in them a fairly pleasant 
fruit on a hot day. To get them off the 
plant, one whittles a sharp stick which 
he plunges into the soft fruit. Detaching 
it with a twist, he carefully wipes off 
the hair-like spines with a handful of 
grass or weeds. At best from the burning 
sensation in the tongue, the eater is 
conscious of spines which have eluded 
the eareful brushing. 

The larger Opuntias furnish excellent 
eattle feed. Many an old range cow 
was saved in years of drought, when 
the cowboys fared forth on the range 
armed with burning torches, hastily im- 
provised. The riders would singe off the 
sharp spines so the cows could eat the 
fruit or leaves in comfort. The rapidity 
with which these old range cows learned 
to follow the men with the torches from 
plant to plant, greedily eating the broad, 
flat leaves, was amazing. 

However, but for these protecting 
spines there would be no prickly pears, 
for every animal, large and small, eats 
them when bereft of their spiny armor. 
That is why the so-called “invention” of 
the spineless Cactus by Luther Burbank 
was a failure for cattle feeding; every- 
thing from mice to cows ate them from 


the instant they poked their green leaves 
above the ground. Horses cannot be in- 
cluded in this as far as my experience 
goes, as I do not recall having seen a 
horse eat prickly pear leaves. 

YUCCAS, ETC. 

The glorious Yucea (Yucca lineata) 
makes the desert fairly radiant with its 
splendid bunches of pure-white, spike- 
head blossoms, 16 or 18 inches in length. 
‘The plant throws up a central stalk which 
grows 8 to 10 inches in a single day. 
‘These stalks are at first like huge aspara- 
gus plants. The long, sharp bayonets 
furnish ample protection, but in spite of 
that the cows will work for half an hour 
to get their noses deep into the center to 
secure the choice morsel nestling there. 
They have also learned to “ride down” 
the tall stalks to secure the flower heads. 

Perhaps the glory of the desert is the 
Palo Verde Tree,—Spanish for “green 





tree.” It grows to a large size on the 
desert, especially along desert water 


courses and dry washes. No Arizonan 
will knowingly build a fire of its wood 
if anything else can be found, for the 
oder when burning is something long to 
be remembered. “A dead skunk’s a bunch 
of posies alongside a palo verde fire,” 
most truthfully remarked a cowboy who 
was unable to secure other dry fuel. 

But in the Spring soon after the rains, 
these trees burst into bhlossom with the 
most glorious mass of golden flowers 
imaginable. A Palo Verde with its 
smooth, satiny, olive-green bark and 
slender leaves, fairly blazing with its 
lovely yellow flowers, is a sight never to 
be forgotten,—a glorifier of the desert. 

Along the rocky desert washes grows 
the large bush which the Mexicans eall 
the “Crucifixion Thorn” (Halacantha 
Emori). These people say it is the 
thorny bush from which the Crown of 
Thorns was made for the head of the 
Saviour. It is surely one of the thorn- 
iest affairs yet produced by Dame Nature. 

Then the Poppies that follow the rain, 
—aecres and acres of them shading from 
rich-orange down, or up, to pale-yellow 
The desert may be a riot of color one 
day, to have it all disappear on the next, 
together with its carpet of Alfilaria and 
Geranium. All are gone, leaving the 
grey desert to reign supreme until the 
following spring rains once again awaken 
its colorful life. 
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The Cholla is equipped with pain-producing spines, A 
rendering it immune to destruction by animals 
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typical desert landscape, show- 
ing the Ocotillo in the foreground 
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Trailing Arbutus,— State 











(Figure 1) A patch of the Trail- 


ing Arbutus, showing the ever- 
green leaves in their native habitat 


N May 1, 1918, the legislature of 

Massachusetts (Chapter 181, See- 

tion 1) adopted the Mayflower 
(Epigaea repens) as the floral emblem of 
the State of Massachusetts. 

It is very appropriate to use the ae- 
companying picture (Figure 3) to repre- 
sent this State Flower, as one of these 
pictures was given to each member of 
the state legislature, by a person inter- 
ested in having this flower adopted. 

Here we come to our first. diffieulty, 
viz., the Mayflower is a local name for 
what is more generally known as Trail- 
ing Arbutus. There are so many flowers 
called “Mayflower” in the different states 
and countries, that no flower is given this 
name in “Standardized Plant Names.” 
after adopting this flower, it 
was felt that the plants would soon dis- 
appear if not proteeted by law; so on 
Mareh 17, 1925, the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts passed a law, with a heavy fine 
attached,. forbidding the picking of the 
flower on any highway of the State, or 
on any land without the written consent 
of the owner. 


Soon 


Then many people began to say, “Why 
have a State Flower that we cannot see 
or use?” Few can get to the woods to 
this beautiful flower and enjoy its 
delicate fragrance. 


I doubt if the law will be changed, 
however, because it is found that the 
Trailing Arbutus ean be grown by almost 
anyone, if a few things are remembered. 
It must have very acid soil; it must be 


see 
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Massachusetts 


By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 


protected from drying out; and it must 
also be protected from too much sun 
until the plant is well established. The 
George Aiken Nursery roots euttings in 
half sand and half peat moss, and 99 
per cent of them grow. 

If you have a bouquet of the lovely 
Trailing Arbutus, do not throw away the 
faded flowers, but try rooting them in 
acid soil or sand. Then, if you have no 
suitable place at home, take them to 
the country and plant beneath oak trees, 
or evergreen trees where the soil is aeid. 

The leaves of the Trailing Arbutus are 
evergreen, and the buds form in the Fall 
of the year. One might walk over a 
pateh of Trailing Arbutus which looked 
much like the first habitat picture (Figure 








(Figure 2) The lovely little flowers 
of the Trailing Arbutus sometimes 


are hidden under the foliage 


1); but by looking earefully under the 
leaves, and by pulling up the buds and 
blossoms, you will see the flowers much 
like. the second habitat picture (Figure 
2). However, if you are near to these 
flowers in the Spring, their fragrance will 
betray the fact that something rare is 
near. ; 

The leaves seem to contain some poison, 
so that most insects leave them alone. 
If you have permission to pick these 
flowers, pick only the buds, because the 
open flowers are almost sure to get 
crushed in being earried home. Leave 
on most of the foliage, as the flowers are 
more artistic with their own leaves, and 





Flower of 


the cuttings will more readily root after 
the flowers have faded. 

The Trailing Arbutus has a_ senti- 
mental and a poetical and a romantic 
value which makes it worthy of perpetua- 
tion, and all should help grow this ex- 
quisite flower so that its beauty may he 
enjoyed perpetually. Pay close attention 
to the practical requirements of this 
flower, in collecting it from the wild, and 
in transplanting it to the home grounds. 


TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Why should Arbutus so modest be? 
Beneath her leaves you cannot see 

Her rosy cheeks and buds aglow 

With evening sunset’s after-glow. 
No need has she to flaunt her head, 
Right to her side you will be led. 

Her fragrance sweet will draw you 

there, 
You’ll then behold her face so fair. 


And so our charming maidens rare 
Have not a painted face they wear. 
They follow not each silly fad! 
For health and grace they're always 
clad! 
True beauty is within the soul 
And strange to say, when on a stroll 
In search of one to make a home, 


True men find such or longer roam. 

















(Figure 3) Trailing Arbutus,— 
State Flower of Massachusetts 


(Mr. Johnson's article next month has to do 
with a subject for which the State of Maine 
has long been famous as the Pine Tree State, 


giving interesting illustrations of the Pine 
Cones and Tassels which have been officially 
selected as the State Flower.)—(Editor) 
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Growing Chrysanthemums in 


Oklahoma 


By BERTHA O. ECHELBARGER, (Okla.) 


HRYSANTHEMUMS of the large- 

flowering varieties can be grown 

in the yard by the amateur very 
successfully, the blooms comparing well 
with those grown by the professional 
grower. 

It is much safer to grow the earlier- 
flowering varieties, although the four 
seasons of blooms may be grown in 
those years when frosts come late, and it 
is then possible to enjoy the blooms in 
the house as late as the middle of 
December. In localities where frosts are 
expected about October 20th, the plants 
may be covered at night with coarse, 
heavy muslin. The frost should not come 
in contact with the blooms. 

If the weather is cold, there is no 
flower which keeps longer after it is evt 
than the Chrysanthemum, which can be 
kept from six to eight weeks in pertect 
condition, if eut at the proper time; 
changing the water each day and clipping 
the stem ends. The blossoms may be cut 
when about half in bloom and will de- 
velop perfectly. in the house, if kept in a 
eool room. 

Chrysanthemums ean be shipped safely 
for a journey of several days if properly 
packed. The stems should each be 
wrapped with wet cotton, then with waxed 
paper. Line the box with waxed paper 
and place blossoms in the box, packing 
erushed paper around each blossom to 
hold it in place, and covering all with 
waxed paper. It is best to pack flowers 
on a porch or in a cool room. 

It is very interesting to watch each 
variety develop in its own way. Blooms 
measuring from six to eight and three- 
fourths inches in diameter, and plants 
measuring six feet in height, .are pos- 
sible. This, of course, cannot be done 
with every type of flower or plant. To 
grow flowers of this type requires almost 
constant care. Plants cannot be ex- 
pected to do their best if neglected for 
a few days. 

The culture of Chrysanthemums is 
simple after a little experience. The 
plants are started in the Spring by 
separating each shoot, then planting in 
the cutting bed. When the plant is well 
started it should be transplanted to the 
permanent bed, being sure the soil is 
light, rich, and well drained. 

Much fertilizer is needed in the de- 
velopment of the plants, because the 
Chrysanthemum is a heavy feeder, need- 
ing ample supplies to bring its flowers 
to perfection; and it should never be 
checked by lack of food or moisture. 

As soon: as the plant shows signs of 
becoming established in the new bed, 
pinch out the top to induce branching. 
After the second or third pair of leaves 
is developed, pinch out all but the 
branches you wish to keep, according to 
the number of flowers you expect your 
plant to produce. 

Do all pinching by the middle of July, 
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so as to help the blooms to develop as 


early as possible in the Autumn. After 


the last stopping, begin extra feeding, 
using dairy manure in liquid form. The 
soil should be well watered before apply- 
ing the liquid manure, and feeding should 
be stopped when the color begins to show 
in the bud. The common garden varie- 
ties respond beautifully to the same 
treatment, and one is well paid for the 
extra effort. 





Chrysanthemum —Rose Perfection 


This plant was 47 inches high 
and produced 27 perfect blooms 


It is very important to stake plants 
early, so as to train each branch to a 
straight stem for the development of the 
flowers. For this purpose a_ heavy 
galvanized wire, size number six, which 
is about the size of a pencil, is ideal. 
Wire should be cut into six-foot lengths. 

The first bud produced by a Chrysan- 
themum is called the crown bud, and is 
the bud which usually produces the 
largest bloom. After this bud appears, 
others take form, closely packed around 


it. As soon as it is possible these should ' 


be removed, if one large bloom is desired. 

Always keep pinched out, the buds 
which come in the axis of the leaves. 
A small pen knife or tweezers are ideal 
for this work. 

If plants are planted on the south 
side of a building, they will enjoy full 
sunshine, and will be protected from the 
winds in the Autumn; thus enabling one 
to grow much later-blooming plants than 
would be possible in the open yard. 

After the flowers are gone, the stalks 
should be eut down and burned, and the 
tender shoots covered with something 
coarse, such as straw, then with a few 
leaves. 


There are many insects that work on 
the plants,—aphis, mealy bugs, grass- 
hoppers, and leafhoppers being the most 
common. Water spray, or tobacco dust, 
is best for controlling the sucking in 
sects, and arsenate of lead for the 
chewing kind. 

If the water spray is begun early, be 
fore the sun gets hot in the Summer, the 
plants may be sprayed throughout the 
heat of the Summer with no damage, 
provided the spraying is done not later 
than nine o’clock in the morning. Dust- 
ing with sulphur also helps to keep the 
plants in a healthy condition. 

For early blooming, Rose Perfection 
is a favorite pink; Ambassador the best 
white; and All Gold the favorite yellow. 

The leaves of Chrysanthemums are 
interesting, as they differ almost as much 
as do the blooms. 


New Use for Gourds 


OURDS make an attractive and use- 

ful table decoration. Everyone seems 
to like them. There are more than a 
dozen different shapes, sizes, and colors 
of the smaller-fruited varieties. 

If you have a small strip of ground 
along a fence, plant some Gourds. Buy 
a package of small-fruited varieties 
mixed, or, if you wish, buy a package of 
each of the varieties you think you would 
like. A few I like are: Apple-shaped, 
Japanese Nest Egg, Orange, Pear-shaped, 
Spoon, and Miniature Bottle. It is a 
good idea to buy one package of a larger- 
fruited variety such as “Turk’s Turban.” 
Many people like to put a large Gourd 
in the center of their table bowl and 
arrange the small Gourds around the 
outside. 

Plant gourd seed* as soon as you can 
prepare the ground. If you get some 
very cold nights after the plants are up 
and you think they might freeze, cover 
them with newspaper. When they are 
six or seven inches high, put some fer- 
tilizer around each plant and water them 
if it doesn’t rain. ‘They seem to need 
extra food. Gourds grow quite rapidly 
and will cover a fence in a short time. 
The blossoms are rather attractive and 
may be used as cut flowers. 

It is really lots of fun to watch the 
tiny Gourds appear and develop. Some 
have queer shapes, and sometimes the 
eolors change as they mature. They need 
a long season and much sun. Do not 
pick them until they come off the vines 
very easily; if the stems weep much after 
picking, they are not ripe. It is best to 
try one or two before you pick many. 
Pick them before the first heavy frost, 
and keep them in a warm place after they 
are gathered, because a frost will soften 
the hardest Gourd. 

I am sure you will have no trouble 
selling your surplus Gourds, as everyone 
likes a new table decoration. Five cents 
apiece or fifty cents a dozen for the 
small Gourds, and ten or fifteen cents for 
the larger ones is a fair price, and you 
will be surprised how much “pin money” 
you ean get from a small patch of Gourds. 

RutH Hopeson, ( Wis.) 

* Epitor's Note :—The Gourd, being a trop- 

ical vine, would produce a surer crop if plants 


could be started indoors. Has anyone done 
this? 
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Rose,—T ausendschon, makes a good subject for an artistic setting for Rose Arches or Arbors 


Rose Hard Times in July 


N June we expect to reach the rose 

high-water mark for the Middle At- 

lantic States. In this tremendous 
country of ours, that high-water mark 
moves North from its March start; and 
as I write these words in early May, 
there are at hand accounts of rose pros- 
perity in Texas two weeks ago, accom- 
panied by photographie proof, and simi- 
lar aecounts from Arkansas, which are 
also fortified by pictures. 

Then I think of the magnificent Roses 
I saw only a week ago in Central and 
South Georgia, where the end of April in 
Macon is what the first week of June 
is in Pennsylvania. In the wonderful 
Porterfield Rose Garden, below Macon, 
it was possible to see what rose love and 
rose devotion could do with seven hun- 
dred varieties, all doing their best for 
the friends who came to see them. 

All of this leads me to feel that this 
1935 rose season, which has been good, as 
evidenced by reports from the South 
Atlantic States and Texas, is going to 
be good in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 


New York, and the territory largely 
covered by THE FLOwER GroOweER. There 


comes the reflection that the Rose, the 
one most adaptable flowering plant possi- 
ble to have, is again demonstrating its 
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By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


ability to serve mankind to the utmost. 

It was at a rose meeting in Atlanta 
that after listening to many experiences, 
suggestions, criticisms, and hopes, I was 
able to say that my opinion of the Rose 
was constantly strengthened, as the best 
of all-flowering plants, by what it had 
endured as well as by what it had done 
for this same mankind. We seem to love 
to try to give all sorts of prescriptions 
for Roses; and sometimes we feel sure 
the Rose has succeeded because of these 
prescriptions, when I suspect that not 
infrequently it has continued in spite of 
them! 

But now that June is back of us and 
we must look into July and the months 
that follow, we are in the time of trial 
for Roses. Any Rose that is at all alive 
does show forth its reason for existence 
in its first great flowering burst. The 
shrub Roses, ineluding Rugosas, most of 
the Hardy Climbers, the specigs Roses, 
and those which we ought to increasingly 
depend upon as shrubs, are getting ready 
for the easy growing season which will 
prepare them for the same job next year. 

But our Hybrid Tea Roses, which we 
have miscalled as “everblooming,” now 
have the test of their quality, or rather 
of our quality; for the Rose cannot do by 


itself what it can do if we serve it ade- 
quately. 

FLOWER GROWER readers know by this 
time that the Rose blooms only as it 
grows. Many of the Hybrid Teas will 
bloom whenever they grow, but they must 
grow in order to bloom. How then, can 
we in July keep them growing, and 
therefore blooming? 

After this June bloom burst there is 
an obvious disposition toward relaxation. 
Nature is taking eare of the advance of 
the season, because the Rose is_ pre- 
dominantly a cool-weather plant and is 
accustomed to pretty much stop business 
when the temperatures are high. Yet if 
we are to have Roses all the time, from 
the plants that will bloom during the 
whole growng season if their needs are 
attended to, we must look after them 
accordingly. 

I need not emphasize at all to the acute 
garden folks who read these words, that 
there must never be any competition be- 
tween the Rose and weeds. All the fer- 
tility in the soil is needed for the Rose, 
and weeds must of course be removed so 
that they do not take any of it. Cultiva- 
tion so that a dust mulch is maintained 
serves both to promote continued growth, 
and to retain in the soil the precious 
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moisture which is so important to rose 
growth and health. 

But there are additions to this dust 
mulch, or substitutes for it. Two mulches 
are particularly useful, the one of granu- 
lated peat moss and the other of buck- 
wheat hulls. Either will help to keep 
the roots cool, to restrain weeds, and 
generally to encourage summer growth in 
the plants which we would like to have 
keep on with their beautiful blooming for 
a very long time. 

Another of the items of rose nurture 
can now be observed, but not particularly 
advanced. If Roses have been planted 
close enough so that the foliage which 
develops shades the ground, the mulch 
is more effective, and, in many eases, 
needless. I am moved to this attitude 
through seeing in the South this Spring 
close rose plantations that were much 
more prosperous than where the Roses 
were planted two feet and more apart, 
and therefore had their surface roots 
exposed to the hot sun. 

So many times have I preached the 
necessity for guarding Roses against the 
assaults of black-spot and mildew that it 
is hardly fair to reiterate that necessity. 
Yet it is in July, with dry, hot days, 
that the spores of black-spot and mildew 
get busy and do their nasty work most 
readily. There is only one way to pre- 
vent this, and that is to use the sanitation 
methods which have been so frequently 
deseribed,—by spraying or dusting the 
rose foliage to meet each invisible spore 
of these nasty diseases, with a lethal dose 
as soon as it begins to work. Either the 
spray or the dust should go on both sides 
of every leaf, especially before a rain 
so that the disposition of the destructive 
spores to rapidly propagate in moist 
conditions can be rudely ended by death. 

There is a little difference of opinion 


as to whether it is wise always to cut 
back Hybrid Tea Roses during the bloom- 
ing season. One school of thought sug- 
gests that every Rose be cut with a long 
and liberal stem, arguing that the re- 
sultant pruning will stimulate the plant 
to growth. Another school of thought, 
now becoming more definitely considered, 
is that the reduction of the frame of the 
plant by this liberal cutting is a de- 
pletion of its strength. If I must give a 
personal opinion, it is that the removal 
either of the buds or open Roses, before 
or after they mature, ought to be accord- 
ing to the desire and convenience of the 
rose lover. I do not want a theory of 
rose culture to force me to leave all the 
Roses on the plants when some of them 
ought to be in the hands of my friends or 
in my home. I do want, however, that 
when blooms are removed from these 
plants there be no radical eutting down; 
and that the pruning then accomplished 
be merely the shaping of the plant to- 
ward the summer prosperity I hope for 
it. It is not hard to note that the prun- 
ing shear can help keep a plant shapely 
as blooms are removed, the eut being 
made just a little above the bud from 
which the next shoot will come, and the 
direction of that shoot being determined 
by the position of the eut which has just 
been made. 

But Roses will rest some in July, and 
possibly more in August. One important 
group of them, inaccurately covered un- 
der the “Pernetiana” classification, tends 
to lose its foliage early; I suspect because 
that mischievous but beautiful old Aus- 
trian Copper parent has the habit of 
shedding its foliage early. It has been 
definitely proven that fertilizer and nur- 
ture will prevent this foliage dropping. 

It will be observed that I have above 
mentioned fertilization. I suspect that 





this can best be accomplished by the use 
of liquid manure. If a bag of cow 
manure,—-fresh, if that is convenient,— 
is hung in a barrel of water, the liquid 
in that barrel the next morning would be 
of the color of fairly strong tea; and 
this is about right to give rose plants 
help toward new growth. It ought to be 
applied either after a softening shower 
or a thoughtful watering, so that the 
fertility may be diluted to the needs and 
abilities of the plant. 

Always in July I am looking forward 
to the cool nights of the months to follow 
when all these Roses will do their best. 
It seems only fair to allow a let-down and 
rest to these plants, and therefore it is 
unreasonable to expect June duty in 
July. But in July there are other rose 
duties. The Rambler Roses, typified by 
Dorothy Perkins and its type, have 
finished their bloom. This is the time to 
get ready for the next year’s flowers by 
removing most of the eanes that have 
flowered. Cut them off smoothly at the 
base and select the new canes that un- 
doubtedly are forming, to the extent of 
the next year’s leading shoots to bloom. 

But please observe that this suggestion 
does not apply to many large-flowered 
Climbers which bloom from old wood, and 
very particularly it does not apply to 
Climbing Hybrid Tea Roses, or to such 
Roses as Mermaid and many of the 
Australian Roses. Here enters the value 
of experience in this finest of all plant 
adventures—the growing of Roses. Read- 
ing about these Roses in the publications 
of the American Rose Society, discussing 
them with your friends, and remember- 
ing what you did and what happened, 
will provide for each individual the 
valuable and worthwhile knowledge which 
is the best of all forms and aspects of 
rose knowledge. 











A luxuriant display of the Rambler Rose,—Dorothy Perkins 
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‘*Bobbikins,” Our 


Red-Breasted Nuthatch 


By MAUDE BOYCE RICHARDSON, (Vt.) 


uary; and as night came on we could 

hear the frost cracking the poplars, 
and starting nails in the buildings. We 
were just finishing up the last chores in 
the kitchen when we heard a tapping 
lightly on the window. Nobody seemed 
to be there, so we decided it was the wind. 
Again we heard it, and this time we wert 
certain; somebody was rapping. Gram 
opened the door, and in came the traveler 
—as strange a guest as anybody ever wel- 
eomed on a cold night—a little Red- 
sreasted Nuthatch! 

He flew in as if it was quite the ac- 
customed thing to do, alighted on a 
geranium poi, and began poking the dirt 
over for something to eat. Gram_ hur- 
ried to the cupboard for the cup of 
beechnuts she had been saving for the 
Chickadees, who come all Winter to our 
moss baskets for their daily rations. She 
shelled a nut and dropped it in the plant 
pot. Fine! Just what he had been look- 
ing for! Any more like that? 

Finally, his hunger appeased, he hopped 
up on a geranium and settled down for 
night. Gram began looking around at all 
the dangerous perches he might try out 
before morning—hot stoves and so forth— 
and decided a sheltered nook out on the 
porch would be safer; so took him gently 
in her hand and earried him outside. 

None of us expected he would be there 
in the morning, but the first thing that 
Gram saw at~peep of day was her little 
Red-Breast teetering on the clothesline 
near her window, and calling “Yank-yank- 
yank” in his high-pitched tenor. 


a had been a bitter cold day in Jan- 


HE stayed with us all Winter, taking 
trips to the woods on fair days, but 
he was always back in time for supper. 
We named him “Bobbikins;” Gram 
claimed him, but we all loved him. Feed- 
ing in our baskets with the Chickadees, 
White-Breasted Nuthatches, Jays, and 
Woodpeckers, hammering nuts and crumbs 
under the bark of the apple trees, always 
busy, always happy, he was the brightest 
spot on the winter landscape. 

One morning Gram gave him a beechnut 
in the shell. He turned it over, pecked at 
it, and refused to have anything to do 
with it. As she sat shelling some for 
h'm, he hopped over into her lap and did 
his best to hurry up the job. When she 
got one ready, he snapped it up and 
flew away and hid it, and came hurrying 
back for more. 

The Chickadees would come and take 
food from my hand, and Bobbikins would 
fly around like a jealous little fury, gath- 
ering up crumbs and hiding them in the 
trees and shrubbery—anywhere to get 
them away from those black-caps! 

On the north porch we set a feed tray 
in a chair, and hung an old coat over 
the back to shelter the Birds while they 
were eating. One day a dreaded foe ar- 
rived—the Northern Shrike. We looked 
out just in time to see him sweep across 
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the lawn in pursuit of Bobbikins, and saw 
our little Red-Breast drop into the snow. 
We ran out, sure that the Shrike had 
killed him; but as we reached the place 
where we had seen him fall, up and away 
he flew, unharmed. He had been playing 
possum in a snowdrift. 




















The friendly Red-breasted Nuthatch 


A few days later a sudden silence fell 
among the Birds around the feed trays. 
We knew they sensed danger, and Daddy 
reached for his rifle and went to the rescue. 
There sat the old Shrike on the tip of a 
maple tree. The rifle spoke, and he 
dropped. One song bird enemy less in 
the world; but where was Bobbikins? 
We searched anxiously, but could not find 
him. Then as we came up on the porch, 
out of one of the sleeves of the coat on 
the cha‘r he stuck his sauey little head 
and looked to see if the coast was clear. 

Strange, that a wee wild Bird the size 
of one’s thumb could hold the love and 
attention of a whole household! 


Robins as “Good Samaritans”’ 


WENT out to the shelf where I feed 

my wild Birds, just on the edge of an 
old orehard. Close to the feeding-shelf 
is an old black haw tree, and it was liter- 
ally alive with a flock of Robins, as the 
unusual cold had driven them in, in search 
ot food. I paused a short distance away, 
as I noticed on the snowy ground under- 
neath a eedar tree a small Robin that 
seemed to be exhausted from its recent 
flight. Presently I saw some of the older 
and stronger Birds carrying berries and 
corn-bread crumbs to the little fellow on 


the ground. He devoured these refresh- 
ments greedily, and after a while he was 
able to hop around a little. I returned to 
the tree an hour or so later, intending to 
bring the weak Robin into the house for 
a while, but he had hopped up into the 
tree with the rest of the flock, and I de- 
cided that he had received better assist- 
anee than any I could give him. 


Epna M. Buack, (Kans.) 


Brown Thrasher a Delightful Bird 


T was a pleasure to read the article by 

the Editor, on the Brown Thrasher. 

The Brown Thrasher, Toxostoma ru- 
fum, is one of the loveliest Birds we have 
in the East. It is a trifle larger than the 
Robin, reddish-brown in color, whitish 
breast with dark spots, and a very long 
tail. The building of the nest by these 
Birds takes place about Memorial Day. 
A hedge or shrub is usually selected and 
the nest built about three or four feet 
from the ground, always where the foliage 
is dense. I have never been able to ob- 
serve the nest of these Birds from the 
outside, so carefully are they concealed. 
A large bush honeysuckle on my place 
furnishes the quarters for a nest each 
year, although the sites in the hedges are 
changed nearly every year. 

The Brown Thrashers are one of the 
most friendly of our Birds, and very 
graceful as they hop over the ground, 
where they spend much of their time 
searching for food. They are very easy 
to please and will eat anything placed 
on the feeding tray for them, in addition 
to what they find in the ground. It is 
interesting and amusing to see one of 
these Birds trying to break into some 
food which is too large to carry off. A 
boiled potato or a large crust of bread 
furnish fine examples. The Bird raises 
its head over the food and with all the 
power it has, drives its bill straight down 
a dozen or more times in succession until 
the food is broken and the desired result 
accomplished. They appear to drink more 
water than many of the other Birds, and 


‘a pan of water should always be available. 


The Thrasher’s calls are cheery and they 
seem to be able to imitate many Birds. 
One or two of our Thrashers, in the past 
few years, appear to be able to sing quite 
well, the song lasting about a minute and 
including the notes of several Birds, par- 
ticularly those of the house Wren. This 
has been noticed only when the Bird was 
perched on a high wire, or on the tip of 
a branch in a dead tree close by. At this 
writing, a Russian mulberry tree is in 
fruit, and the Thrashers come and go all 
day long with their chatter and chirp. 
The singing appears to be done only in 
the early Spring during nest-building. 

These Rirds will not oceupy man-made 
nests; but a few large shrubs or hedges, 
a feeding station with almost any kind 
of food, and a pan of water should en- 
courage them in sections adapted to their 
breed. Once they have made their visit, 
if treated well, they will return the next 
year and gradually increase in numbers. 
The Brown Thrasher is truly a wonderful 
Bird, and should be a source of pleasure 
and delight to anyone who is fortunate 
enough to be their host. 


Fritz Harvey, (Penna.) 
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Success with Shirley Poppies 


By MRS. BRENTON SQUIRES, (Mass.) 


HAVE never seen Shirley Poppies 
| so large, abundant, and colorful as 

my own, and as this was also true 
before I lived near salt water, I feel it 
is my method of culture that brings these 
results. 

In the Fall, any time before the ground 
freezes, I have the soil spaded about one 
foot deep, or the depth of the spade. On 
top of this a thick layer—not a dusting— 
of bone meal is spread, with a medium 
amount of cow manure on top. Horse, 
sheep, and poultry manure will not do. 
They are too strong in ammonia. 


Bone meal takes six months or more to 
rot and all become available. You can- 
not injure by using too much, so there 
is no worry there, as the plant will only 
take what it wants. Bone meal is rich in 
phosphorous, which produces abund- 
ant and highly-colored blossoms; while 
manures are rich in nitrogen, which goes 
into leaf structure. Therefore, a big, 
husky plant with a riot of leaves and few 
or no blossoms, has too much nitrogen 
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and too little phosphorus; and this ap- 
plies to other plants besides Poppies. 
Through the Winter the ground will, 
of course, pack, and must be respaded in 
the Spring. At that time I spade as 
before, the depth of the spade, but instead 
of turning it over and so burying the fer- 
tilizers below the depth the roots will 
reach, I simply have the gardener slam 


the soil back without turning it over. 
This means that the cecomposed bone 
meal and cow manure are where the 


plants can reach it early in their growth— 
a very important point. 

Then I water thoroughly with a fine 
misty spray that does not pack the earth. 
This done, I dump down a trowel full of 
finely-sifted loam every 12 or 15 inches, 
making as many of these little mounds 
as the prepared area will take; and in 
the center of these, which I level off 
slightly, I sprinkle a few seeds. They are 
very tiny. 

With my fingers I press these seeds 
gently into the soft loam and firm down 





Shirley Poppies as landscape 
flowers. The beautifully-cut 
foliage of the Poppy is no 
small part of its attractiveness 


the whole mound. In my neighborhood 
we are cursed with an over-supply of cats, 
so I lay a strip of chicken wire over the 
planting. The seeds germinate quickly. 
When they are about a quarter of an inch 
high, I thin them out very carefully with 
a wire hairpin, bent straight. I leave 4 
or 5 so as to be on the safe side if acei- 
dents happen (as they will not trans- 
plant), but in the end only two are left— 
the most ambitious ones, of course. They 
like a damp ground always, and will not 
thrive if allowed to get dry. 

As soon as they are 4 or 5 inches high 
I dust the whole bed liberally with lime 
and cultivate it in, keeping a few inches 
away from the roots. From then on I 
give them weekly waterings of manure 
water about the color of medium-strong 
tea, first watering them with the hose. 

Over each mound I place two 18-inch 
stakes with a strong wire run through 
holes bored about 3 or 4 inches from the 
top. The plants grow up through the 
center and lean on the wire. Even severe 
storms will not dislodge them. 

Keep all the blossoms cut off; they are 
beautiful in the house if cut early in the 
morning just as the calyx is dropping off. 
Plunge them into water up to their necks. 
I use a quart measure. You should not 
hold them in a warm hand. If you 
neglect picking and allow them to seed up, 
your blooms may cease. 


Prize-Winning ~Glads 


HE varieties winning in the various 
shows should give a good idea as a 
guide to exhibition varieties. Many of 
them cost a great deal less than a dollar 
a bulb. , 
At the Century of Progress Show: 
Star of Bethlehem and Maid of Or- 
leans, white and blush 
Picardy and Mildred Louise, salmon- 
pink 
Mrs. L. Douglas and Trudel Gratz, 
salmon-pink 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson, light-pink 
Pride of Wanakah, rose-pink 
Tinamba, rose-pink 
Red Lory, rose-pink 
Moorish King, dark-red 
Orpheus, red 
Red Giant, red 


Picardy won a championship and is a 
beautiful, large exhibition variety. 

Mrs. E. J. Heaton and Frank J. McCoy 
have been championship winners at other 
large shows. 

I find in going over my notes of several 
shows, Albatros, white; Picardy, salmon- 
pink; Red Phipps, red; all mentioned as 
winners more than once; also Rose Marie 
(Pfitzer), blush-white. 

The varieties winning at the flower 
shows give a good index of the quality of 
the newer sorts, but many of the old ones 
are still winning prizes. 

PEARL JEANNE SUNDSTRAND, ( Mich.) 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


PASQUE FLOWER 

F you are one of the gardeners who 

suffer from the annual spring rush, 

(you are not in the minority if you 

are, for most of us map out more 
than we can get done), you probably 
again overlooked planting any Pasque 
Flowers (Anemone pulsatilla) when it 
should have been done. This is one of 
the early risers that has to be handled 
just as soon as the ground thaws or we 
interfere with its blooming for that year. 
Do not despair, however, for the work 
can be done soon after the plant is 
through flowering. Consequently, if you 
order your plants right now, give them a 
well-drained spot in full sun, and take 
care to see that they are kept supplied 
with moisture, they will require no further 
care; and will reward you each succeeding 
Spring with their large, brilliant cups 
of various shades, according to variety, 
but invariably set in silky, gray chalices. 
Most FLower Grower advertisers who 
grow hardy plants,—George D. Aiken, 
Putney, Vt.; Bobbink and Atkins, 
Rutherford, N. J.; Wm. Borsch and Son, 
Maplewood, Oregon; Breck’s, Boston, 
Mass.; Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, Conn.; 
Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Green 
Farms, Conn.; Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Farr Nursery, Weiser Park, Pa.; Garden- 
side Nurseries, Shelburne, Vt.; Gray and 
Cole, Ward Hill, Mass.; Peter Henderson 
and Co., New York City; F. H. Horsford, 


Charlotte, Vt.; Huntington Nurseries, 
Painesville, Ohio; Lamb Nursery, 


Spokane, Washington; Oregon Gardens, 
Portland, Ore.; Siebenthaler Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; Storrs and Harrison Co., Paines- 
ville, Ohio; and Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
Chicago; among others,—list this lovely 
Pasque Flower in some form; or if you 
want to grow your own plants, most seed 
dealers using these advertising columns 
can supply seeds. 


NEW CHINESE PRIMROSE DAZZLER 

Since the Chinese Primrose (Primula 
sinensis) was first introduced into Eng- 
land from Chinese gardens in 1820, the 
species has varied into numerous forms 
and colors. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the wild species was 
not found until 1879; and it is even more 
interesting to know that this wild type 
is entirely different in both form of plant 
and habit of growth from what we know 
as P. sinensis. Dr. Henry, who found the 
wild plant growing on limestone ledges, 
related in an English garden magazine 
that it grew “in spots where there was 
no soil and practically no moisture, ex- 
posed to the sun, and living amidst the 
decaying remains of former generations 
of the plants.” Considering these facts, 
it is rather astonishing to find that the 
plant responds to the high culture given 
it today. 

One of the most artistic forms that this 
Primrose has assumed is the variety 
Fimbriata, with fringed petals, known 
to most lovers of house plants. But even 
this form did not often get away from 
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By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


the objectionable feature of quick fading 
of the flowers, a factor that has kept the 
plant from the wide popularity which its 
other good points warrant.. All of which 
brings us to the new variety, Dazzler, 
which Hurst and Son, of England, 
originated and W. Atlee Burpee Co., 
Philadelphia, are introducing to window 
gardeners this year. 

Dazzler, according to the originator, is 
a sport from Orange King; but unlike 
that variety, it has a strong constitution 
and produces a fine, sturdy plant. When 
it gained an Award of Merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1934, it 
was described as “orange-red as seen in 
the setting sun and of the same brilliance.” 
The color does not fade. 





Anemone pulsatilla 


EVERBLOOMING DWARF IRIS 


There appears to be nothing impossible 
to plant hybridizers. They have given 
the gardener a black Rose; extended the 
season of day lily bloom from May until 
October; produced gladiolus flowers close 
to two-thirds of a foot across; and now 
they are approaching the everb!voming 
Iris. That, at least, is the performance 
of Iris Jean Siret, as it behaves in my 
garden. It gets up to a foot in height, 
starting to produce yellowish flowers with 
the earliest of the dwarfs, continuing in 
heavy production over a long period and 
then intermittently during the balance of 
the Summer; ending a long and glorious 
blooming season with an unusual display 
of flowers in the Fall. Although it is not 
yet widely distributed, it appears in a 
number of specialist’s catalogues, ineclud- 
ing the following: R. V. Ashiey, Battle 
Creek, Michigan; Auglaize Gardens, Van 
Wert, Ohio; J. M. Branson, Kansas City, 


Missouri; Sam Carpenter Gardens, 
Oswego, Kansas; The Mission Gardens, 
Techny, Ill.; National Iris Gardens, 


Beaverton, Ore.; Schreiner’s Iris Gardens, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Thole’s Gardens, Seattle, 
Wash.; Robert Wayman, Bayside, L. I. 


A STATELY MULLEIN 

Because the Mullein of our fields is 
more or less a pest, gardeners seem 
prejudiced against all other members of 
the genus. Thereby they are missing one 
of the stateliest and most satisfactory of 
long-season bloomers,—a_ plant that 
answers to the name of Verbascum 
Olympicum, the Greek Mullein. With me 
it starts to blossom in June, continuing 
until severe frosts, providing seeds are 
not allowed to mature. The individual 
blossoms are very large (at least two 
inches in diameter) and of a bright- 
yellow; coming on a spire-like plant 
six to eight feet high. All it needs is a 
well-drained soil in full sun, making an 
ideal subject for any spot in the border 
where an accent plant is needed. Being 
biennial, new plants must be grown each 
year, but it will take care of this part 
itself if a few seeds are allowed to form. 
Seeds, which are listed in the catalogues 
of Geo. W. Park, Greenwood, S. Carolina; 
Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich, Eng- 
land; and Wayside Gardens, Mentor, 
Ohio; started into growth this month and 
kept growing without check, should make 
good specimens for next year. 


PANSIES 


Pansies are not out-of-the-ordinary, to 
be sure, but superlatively good ones are 
quite rare and the new Maple Leaf Giants 
are very much so. Thousands of poor 
pansy plants, which result in even poorer 
blossoms, are grown every year. The 
main reason for this state of affairs is 
seed of inferior quality; for there is prob- 
ably nothing that you grow in your gar- 
den which so quickly and decidedly shows 
the lack of good breeding. The first re- 
quirement, then, is to secure good seeds; 
and in this case of the Giant Maple Leaf 
Strain, you will find them in the current 
catalogues of Joseph Harris Co., Cold- 
water, N. Y.; Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
Chicago; and W. Atlee Burpee Co., Phila- 
delphia. The second important factor 
in growing high quality Pansies is found 
in their culture; slipshod methods never 
resulting in anything but mediocre plants. 

There are a number of ways to grow 
excellent Pansies, probably no single 
method containing all of the good points. 
One method that has produced high 
quality stock for me may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: In July prepare the 
seed-bed in a sunny, well-drained spot, 
using a rich garden loam for the purpose. 
Avoid fresh manure but well-decayed 
compost may be used, and in any case 
have the soil raked to a very fine tilth. 
Soak the bed with boiling water, allow 
to dry, and rake over again. Sow the 
seeds directly on the surface, covering 
with about one-eighth inch of pure sand, 
and over this sprinkle an ounce of pow- 
dered sulphur to each twenty square feet 
of surface. The seedlings will be ready 
to handle in about five weeks, when they 
should be transplanted to soil which has 
been enriched with well-decayed manure, 
and spaced six inches apart. 
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Sowing Delphinium Seeds in July 


delphinium seed; three rows of 

which had been collected the previ- 
ous Summer, and one row of which I had 
gathered from one of my own plants the 
week before. In August the three rows 
of year-old seed were barren except for 
five tiny plants, scattered and forlorn. 
The row of fresh seed had become a min- 
iature forest of uncountable delphinium 
babies. 


To amateur gardeners with a modest 
amount of equipment, it seems to invite 
unnecessary work and care to sow seed 
in July,—the hottest, driest month of the 
year. There are few handicaps worse for 
the average new seedling than excess 
heat and dryness. But, for Delphiniums, 
the extra work is so well repaid in the 
way in which gardeners are pleased to be 
repaid! 

If we plant in the open at this season, 
storms, animals, and children, are addi- 
tional enemies to our seeds and seedlings. 
If we haven’t a coldframe a good sub- 
stitute is the little seed frame, so ingeni- 
ously put in order by many coldframe- 
less gardeners. It is merely a wooden 
box with its bottom knocked out, and 
set in a protected part of the garden so 
that it has a rim five inches above the 
soil. The soil within the box is excavated 
six inches below its original level. Four 
inches of coal ashes or pebbles are filled 
in; then four inches of soil mixture com- 
posed of one-third sand, one-third garden 
soil, and one-third humus, or compost. 
Because we are preparing for Delphin- 
iums, we sprinkle “a light snow” of lime 
over the top of the soil. Watering our 
completed frame and letting it settle over- 
night is the last step before the sowing 
of the seed. 


When planting, I mark out rows about 
two inches apart, and make drills about 
a quarter-inch deep. Delphinium seeds 
are fairly large, as seeds go, and therefore 
are easy to plant without getting them 
too thin or too thick. I like my seeds 
barely to touch. This allows them room 
to develop their first few leaves, and 
makes them easier to harden to the ad- 
versities of hot August, because they are 
close enough to be of some protection to 
one another. 


But before hot August we have a 
hotter July with which to deal. As the 
seeds germinate better if the bed is 
darkened, we can cover an old window 
sash or an especially-made frame with 
one or two thicknesses of burlap, held 
above the box-frame on one side by a 
stick or stone to invite circulation of 
air (if July offers any!). 

Early September is an ideal time to 
transplant our delphinium youngsters. 
They have true leaves, and will have time 
to establish themselves before cold 
weather overtakes them. September rains 
are in their favor. As the smaller seed- 
lings may offer the finest delphinium 
quality, it is best to take care of them 
all. 

As far as seed germination goes, we 


x July I planted four rows of 
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A Watkin Samuel Seedling 


might save ourselves the additional work 
of midsummer planting by waiting until 
September. But we lose a year’s bloom 
that way, and the seedlings are not so 
sturdy to withstand the hardships they 
must endure in Winter. July planting 
is best for quick results in the way of 
satisfactory Delphinium bloom. 

So, all in all, here’s to July planting 
of Delphiniums! 


What Is a Pogo-Cyclus Iris? 


DISCUSSION of Pogo-Cyelus Iris 

necessitates consideration of two 
sections of the genus, for a comprehen- 
sive undertaking of the subject. 


The Section Oncocyelus or “Cushion 
Irises” have the following distinctive fea- 
tures: Their falls (the lower three petals 
of an iris flower—usually “hanging”’’) 
have a broad, diffuse beard. Both 
standards (upper three petals—usually 
upright) and falls, are noticeably rounded 
in outline. Each stem bears one flower 
only. These Irises have the distinction 
of being the most remarkable,—perhaps 
the most beautiful,—flowers one will ever 
see in the garden. Their exquisite, con- 
trasty veining, their quaintness of shape, 
stamp them as utterly set off from the 
rest of the genus. Rev. Ewbank in de- 
scribing the Oncocyelus Iris has said, 
“. . and in a figurative way I could 
almost fall down and worship it.” It is 
distressing that such beauty is coupled 
with plants- that are exceedingly difficult 
for the average gardener to grow. They 
are natives of Persia, Palestine, Armenia, 
Syria, and other neighboring regions or 
territories. 

The Section Pogoniris has falls with a 
narrow beard and with a rhizomatous 
root-stock, (the oncocyclus root-stock is 
short or compact). The hundreds of 
varieties of showy Irises (the “German” 
or tall-bearded, and the “Dwarf” or 
pumila Irises), which commonly grace 
our gardens, belong to this Section. Com- 
mon forms, of which there are numerous 
hybrids, include pumila, cengialti, varie- 
gata, Kochii, sambucina, germanica, 
florentina, pallida, and plicata. It does 
not seem necessary. to comment on the 
ease with which they mhay be grown for 
satisfactory results. 


Pogo-Cyelus Irises are hybrid forms 
resulting from crosses: made between 
pogoniris species and oncocyelus species. 
These hybrids are easily grown under 
conditions suitable for German Irises, and 
in their flowers they display unique char- 
acteristics which have come from the 
oneocyclus parent. The variety William 
Mohr, with its huge ruffled orchid-lilac 
blooms, is decidedly the finest Pogo- 
Cyclus Iris, and really every iris lover 
should have it. It is a seedling of the 
eross, Parisiana (Pogoniris) X I. gatesii 
(Oneoeyelus). Dilkush, Nazarin, 
Ib-macrantha, and Lady Lilford, are 
additional varieties which are desirable 
in this class. 


A somewhat similar group of hybrids 
are the so-called “Pogoregelia” Irises. 
These are crosses between Iris germanica 
and a species belonging to a Section 
closely allied to the dneocyclus group,— 
viz. Section Regelia (I. Korolkowi). 
Bellorio and Carmelo are two of these 
seedlings, requiring no special culture 
and having peculiarly-shaped and colored 
blossoms. 

ORVILLE DAHL, (Minn.) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligénce acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“I am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 





doing.” —GANDHI 
“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPER 


Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 


The Cooper Plan 
For What Are We Here? 


HE above title as a subject under THE CoopeR PLAN 

must necessarily be explained as to its relationship, 
because the question as to the purpose of the human race 
on earth is a broad one and has many ramifications. The 
fact that we are here for a purpose, forms the basis of 
all religions. 

Some say we are here for the pursuit of happiness, and 
others will say we are here for accomplishment or work. 
Still others will admit that they do not know why we are 
here. The ideas of the individual determine what he will 
do toward fulfilling the purpose of his existence. 

This simple-minded old Editor is firmly convinced that 
the purpose of the human race is to develop the endow- 
ments of the individual and to strive toward perfection. 
A rather vague goal, it may seem; but who, indeed, has 
a definite goal in life? Those who are truly religious, and 
those who are honest with themselves and have aspira- 
tions to do better, assume that the main purpose of life 
is to see how much good they may accomplish while here. 
But there is a more definite purpose. Each individual 
has an obligation to himself to develop his natural facul- 
ties and endowments. Without such a responsibility, indi- 
vidual activities are likely to be fruitless. 

Here is where we may introduce THE CooPER PLAN. 
Few people are ready to adopt such a plan; many because 
they have not sufficient resources to attempt it, but a 
larger number cannot bring their minds to the point of 
accepting their responsibilities in life. A great majority 
attempt to go through life with the least possible effort. 
No person with this as a basic thought will get very far 
with THE Cooper PLAN. THE COOPER PLAN involves 
responsibility and activity. It means work and the 
natural obligations of the human race on earth. 

Referring back to past installments under the title of 
this article, we may learn something of what THE CooPER 
PLAN consists of. Essentially, it means an independent 
existence in a rural location. It may be more or less com- 
pletely independent, depending on the ability and natural 
inclination of the person; but in any case, it means living 
under comparatively natural conditions allowing of self- 
determination,—the selection of one’s activities. 

Therefore, friends, remember that THe Cooper PLAN, 
if adopted in essentials, will go far toward enabling us 
to fulfill the purpose of human life on earth. The subject 
is a rather deep and broad one, and if any reader wants 
any particular point from this article further elucidated, 
I will be glad to comply. 
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“The Forgotten Man’ 


UCH has been said of recent months about the For- 

gotten Man, but in all the discussion no very clear 
idea of what is meant by this expression is conveyed. 
It is presumed that it is the man who is overlooked and 
not given suitable consideration; and while this may 
apply to the ex-soldier or the tax-payer, or to those who 
keep things going under difficulties, it applies with 
greater force to the man who has been thrifty enough 
to remain financially solvent during the rather terrible 
five years we have experienced. 

The man who has remained financially solvent for the 
past five years has necessarily had common sense enough 
to live within his means; and incidentally, he must have 
had ability enough to provide a livelihood for himself 
and his family. As a tax-payer, he is paying the penalty 
of being thrifty; and with everything he pays out, he 
is suffering the penalty for the shiftlessness of the man 
who is not thrifty. The shiftless man is inclined to de- 
spise the thrifty individual, perhaps calling him stingy 
and penurious. But the thrifty man pays all his bills 
and he pays for all those who do not pay. The thrifty 
man pays his taxes, and this helps to support those who 
are unable to find employment. 

And yet this thrifty individual who may be ealled 
The Truly Forgotten Man has no more voice in the con- 
duet of affairs than the man who has no responsibilities, 
who does not care to pay his debts, and who has no 
intention of doing so if he can avoid it. There is also 
another class of people who are so profligate and reck- 
less in their expenditures that they do not have money 
lasting from one pay to another. 

The person who has brains enough and self-control 
enough to save a little something out of his wage or 
income, whatever it may be, is the backbone of this 
country, and will always remain the important factor in 
the success of any government. The reckless spend- 
thrift has no place in the economy of a nation. He is 
a floater and acquires no position for himself, nor does 
he add anything to the value of society as a whole. His 
citizenship is of the day-to-day type, and he trims his 
sails to make his living with as little work as possible. 

But why dwell on such an undesirable picture? The 
reason is because we should see things as they are and 
not as we would have them. The optimist sees only the 
bright side of things, and the extreme optimist is not 
among the thrifty class who have made good during 
five years of depression. It is the hard-headed and 
thrifty individual, the man who thinks about something 
besides self-entertainment, and who thinks about his 
obligations and his future, that ‘‘makes the wheels go 
round.’’ 

The undesirable thought in this connection is that the 
fellow who is energetic and saving must support the 
fellow who does little or nothing; and this is especially 
true under conditions as we find them today, when a 
considerable proportion of our people are being sup- 
ported directly or indirectly by some sort of government 
relief, which is produced sooner or later by taxes. 

And so, friends, we have a situation which is especially 
difficult for the best class of our citizens. Is it not right 
then, to call the thrifty and ffnancially-sound individual 
the truly Forgotten Man? He is given little considera- 
tion these days. Those who have nothing because they 
have no jdea of saving, feel that the thrifty are entitled 
to little consideration. 

BUT PLEASE NOTE that I am making no argument 
in favor of the rather terrible system of exploitation to 
which we Americans have submitted these many years 
at the hands of those in control of our big industries. 
We get into another story here and I may say more along 
this line at another time. 
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Human Love for the Children of Nature 


EAD what Mrs. Richardson tells us in her little sketch 
of ‘‘ ‘Bobbikins;’ Our Red-Breasted Nuthatch.’ It 
is a beautiful story of the love and devotion of a family 
to a little bird; and she points a useful lesson when she 
winds up her beautifully-written article with the thought: 


“Strange, that a wee wild bird the size of one’s thumb 
could hold the love and attention of a whole household!” 


It may seem strange to some; but although Mrs. 
Richardson offers the thought that it is strange, she gives 
a clue to the reason why. It is simply because her family 
are of the loving kind, and therefore this ‘‘ wee wild bird’’ 
became established in their affections. 

But the important thought behind this nature study 
is that the love of the human race for the Children of 
Nature is really not at all strange, nor is it, (as some 
seem to think), a waste of effort. The love of birds and 
animals on the part of human beings is as natural, might 
we Say, as it is for mankind to breathe. This statement 
might be elaborated by the thought that it is quite natural 
for some people to love birds and animals; as it seems 
that many do not even sense the fact that there is a tie 
between the Children of Nature and the human race. 
But even those who lack this understanding, must know 
that the tie is there just the same, because very often it 
is manifested when circumstances develop just right. 

Mrs. Richardson’s family, in exercising their love for 
this ‘‘wee wild bird,’’ were at the same time developing 
their own qualities of sentiment, and might we say, their 
humaneness. What was the effect of that love on that 
“‘wee wild bird?’’ That there was an important effect, 
there is no doubt in the simple mind of this old Editor. 

Broadly, the love of humans for bird and animal life 
has the effect of ennobling and inspiring the objects of 
such love, and I leave this thought with you to ‘‘put in 
your trial grounds’’ for fuiure tests. Human contacts 
with the Children of Nature have a very important place 
in The Great Plan. 


Planting Windbreaks or Shelterbelts 


UCH attention is being given to this subject in 
the West, and the East will eventually take up 
something of this kind. While the windswept prairies 
of the West almost necessitate-the planting of something 


to shelter the farmstead, yet suitable plantings to protect 


the home grounds in the East would be as well appre- 
ciated, if ‘the desirable effect resulting from proper 
planting of trees, shrubs, ete., could only be thoroughly 
understood. 

An important point which is often overlooked in work 
of this kind, is proper preparation of the land before 
setting the trees or shrubs. Preparation means essen- 
tially the fitting of the land for a crop; and it should be 
deeply-plowed or cut over in a way which will break the 
surface, and leave it rough to prevent the soil from blow- 
ing and to catch moisture. Land properly prepared will 
retain moisture much better; the planting operations will 
be made much more easy ; and the prospects for a success- 
ful planting greatly increased. 

Windbreaks not only protect the home grounds, but 
they improve and beautify the property, helping also to 
preserve moisture for crops, or orchard, or small fruits. 
Windbreaks’ also afford shelter for animals and provide 
nesting sites for birds. 

Seedling forest trees are offered by most States at 
nominal prices, even below cost, to those who will plant 
them properly ; and so the starting of a suitable protective 
shelterbelt may not involve any considerable expenditure 
of cash. Interested people should apply to their county 
agricultural agent, or to their state forestry department. 
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Kill Only When Necessary 


i head of ‘‘Cautions Against Killing,’’ P. E. 
Decatur, in the Wayside Ramblings Department this 
month, offers in few words some very definite suggestions 
as to what we should and should not do in killing insects, 
claiming that many of them are our friends and helpers. 

The human animal has no rights over his co-inhabitants 
of this old earth. The fact that man is so supreme after 
a lapse of many centuries proves only that he has the 
mental and physical ability to dominate; but when it 
comes to taking the life of other species, man has no rights 
except the right of force. ' This is a rather abstruse and 
idealistic statement to make, but it is well to keep such 
things in mind, even though they do not fully apply to 
everyday life. 

The desire to kill is so strong in the human race that 
they sometimes cannot refrain from killing when they 
would do better to protect. Many greenhorn gardeners 
worry greatly about insect pests. If insects, bugs, or 
worms are destructive to their gardens, they are down- 
hearted and discouraged. To all such I offer the thought 
that a bit of wisdom applied to producing better condi- 
tions for growing things, will largely overcome the devas- 
tation likely to result from insects or other pests. 

To put it on a personal basis: During the past Winter 
I have had some valuable shrubbery and trees girdled by 
rabbits. The poor fellows were starving, I suppose, and 
did this because they needed something to keep the breath 
of life in them. The day I am dictating this, my helpers 
working in the garden reported that they found a nest 
of young rabbits. Did I tell them to exterminate? No, 
I did not. This, friends, may be called The Balanced 
Viewpoint. 


A Mark to Shoot At 


HE Glad Philosopher furnishes food for thought and 

a mark to shoot at, for the geniuses and would-be 
geniuses in the horticultural field. Certain desideratums 
have been continuously before keen horticultural students 
for years, and remain unsupplied. 

Reference to sportsmanship in this connection will 
appeal to one of the strongest American characteristics. 
While not all Americans are good sportsmen by any 
means, yet our real Americans are good sportsmen ; and in 
hybridizing, or the originating of new varieties, they have 
ample field for the exercise of their best faculties of 
sportsmanship. 

But more practically, important rewards await the suc- 
cessful hybridizer who produces the things demanded, a 
few of which the Glad Philosopher, in his customary 
critical and analytical style, tells have not been found. 

Gardeners and horticulturists who find themselves with 
time available, cannot do better than to undertake plant 
improvement. Even though they never do discover 
anything outstanding, the exercise of the faculties required 
by the successful originator of new plant forms and 
varieties, will be a preparation for a better work at some 
future time. Here, friends, is a great opportunity for 
self-development and a practice of Balanced Activities, of 
which I have told so many times in these columns. 


The appeal for information about Stiles has met with 
rather prompt response, and in another column we are 
pleased to present drawings of three different types of 
Stiles. There are still one or two others known to the 
Editor which have not been sent in as yet, and it is my 
hope that we can add to the collection of stile designs. 
Anyone having information will be conferring a favor 
on the Editor by sending it. While photographs are de- 
sirable, a good sketch and description will answer. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


N Nature, every living being has an 

individuality of its own. So, no two 
flowers, no two leaves, no two blades of 
grass are or ever were exactly alike. 
The causes of variation in members of 
the same family is one of Nature’s closely 
guarded secrets. We must take what she 
sees fit to give. When individuality is 
marked to an extent as to reveal unusual 
distinetion, it is classed as a variety or a 
species; species, genera, ete., being merely 
artificial groups or classifications for 
convenience rather than entities in them- 
selves; and so the term, “hybridizing,” 
has by common usage come to cover the 
crossing of varieties as well as the cross- 
ing of species. 

Fascinating, indeed, must be all 
phases of the work of the hybridizer. 
To behold the first bloom unfolding on a 
new and distinct variety is a reward to 
amply repay the time, patience, and skill 
of the mind that guided the processes 
followed in its creation. Creation, did 
I say? Let me change that word for the 
more appropriate one,—development,— 
for man is not a creator; he can only de- 
velop what has already been created. 

Because of the fact that positive laws 
of hybridization have not as yet been 
possible of formation, and the element 
of chance being ever present, hybridizing 
offers a phase of sportsmanship that is 
most appealing. Natural processes alone, 
chief of which is natural selection de- 
pendent upon chance, are all too slow for 
man’s impatience, and so the urge comes 
to follow the lure that not only assures 
fascination but promises possibilities of 
remuneration. When a merited variety 
is produced, methods to obtain fixation 
are employed that its chafacteristics may 
be perpetuated. 

That restless habit of Nature, and its 
persistent effort to produce variation, in 
time overcomes man’s attempt at stabil- 
ity, and retrogression may follow. The 
Peachblow potato, standard of excellence 
in my boyhood days, has long since run 
out. Differences in certain varieties of 
apples, such as the Northern Spy, De- 
licious, ete, are strikingly noticeable, 
especially when the governing causes are 
primarily climatic. 

Experiment in hybridizing should have 
an especial appeal to those who, because 
of insufficient bodily strength, are com- 
pelled to forego more strenuous garden 
work, yet who are not lacking in its 
incentive. There are many ideals to 
entice the serious worker. There are 
long-felt wants that the most expert have 
not been able to supply. The pure-white 
Gladiolus, so long desired, has already 
been produced; and to some extent the 
accomplishment of endowing this flower 
with perfume has been met. Work is pro- 
gressing for the production of a truly 
yellow Peony, and also for a longer peony 
season. 

Speed the day when someone wil! give 
us a hardy perennial that can take th 
place of the tender Geranium as an out- 
door bedding plant; one that will also 
bloom continuously from Mid-spring to 
Mid-autumn, and require as little atten- 
tion as its illustrious prototype. 


THe Guiap PHILOSOPHER 
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Plant Foods for Summer Use 


By GEORGE BOYENS, (Ind.) 


ANURES submit themselves to 
M varied classifications at the hands 

of scientists and plain gardeners. 
The former speak of organie and inor- 
ganic fertilizers; the latter often use the 
terms “natural” and “artificial”? manures. 
Enriching soil means replenishing or in- 
creasing its supply of the nourishment on 
which plants may draw. 

Soil enriched with natural manure in 
Autumn may be quite capable of growing 
first-class produce without additional aid 
the following year; but where difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining adequate sup- 
plies of this material, plants and crops 
may be greatly assisted by judicious use 
of chemical and other fertilizers, which 
dissolve readily in moist earth. These 
things come into service from Spring to 
Autumn. They are, in some cases, more 
accurately described as tonies and stimu- 
lants, rather than staple plant foods or 
soil enrichers. 


Liquid manure, made by soaking the 
dung of horses, cattle, poultry, or pigeons 
in water, and diluting the liquor to a 
moderate strength, is plant food of the 
same character as that produced in due 
time by the decomposition of these 
manures in the earth. Feeding with 
liquid manure is an excellent and effec- 
tive means of improving production of 
flowers or vegetables, and is quite safe 
if precaution is taken to make solutions 


= ~ - 


weak enough to enable them to be applied 
in liberal quantity. 

Most of the compounded fertilizers ad- 
vertised for summer use will also serve 
the purpose of making liquid manure. 
Dried or crystallized blood, and very 
soluble chemicals such as sodium nitrate, 
potassium sulphate, and ammonium sul- 
phate, can be given in liquids. For 
safety’s sake, they should be quite weak, 
half an ounce to a gallon of water being 
sufficient to be beneficial without risk. 

When periods of wet weather make it 
undesirable to apply more water to the 
soil, fertilizers may be sprinkled in dry 
form on the soil, lightly raking or hoeing 
them in. It is customary to recommend 
a rate of two ounces per square yard for 
nitrates and sulphates; but for soft, 
rapid-growing flowering plants and suc- 
culent vegetables, it is often wiser to use 
one ounce, and perhaps repeat the dose. 
Ammonium sulphate and sodium nitrate 
will encourage luxuriant leaf growth, and 
are most suitable for plants of the ecab- 
bage tribe; and for salad plants such 
as lettuce, endive, and green onions. 
They do not make for solidity in mature 
onions or root crops. Potassium sulphate 
may be used with advantage upon plants 
which are pale in leaf color. Superphos- 
phates help to form firm tissues, and give 
good substance to flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables. 





Broaden Your Garden Activities 


Hew do you garden? Do you spend 
money and time that you owe to 
other interests, on vour garden? Do 
vou take undue pride in your garden? 
In short, are you cultivating selfishness 
by your gardening? And do you really 
share your garden? These are questions 
each gardener should ask. 

In every neighborhood we have the 
gardener whose garden serves to shut 
him away from the world of friendly 
give and take. He acquires all the latest 
plant varieties and throws away the 
surplus. He never gives a novice the 
benefit of his experience. His garden 
becomes a_ dissipation! Therein he 
spends time owed to his family, his 
church, and his community,—and funds 
also. His life is as eut off from the 
world about him as if he were in the 
Garden of the Dead. 

Then we have the garden that is prop- 
erly budgeted in its owner’s expenditure 
of both time and money. The garden 
that is a joy forever because it is 
divided and redivided among friends 
and passers-by. There is never a plant 
or a seed or bulb wasted therein. Never 
a day but a gift from that garden finds 
its way into the neighborhood! The 
vegetables and small fruits that have been 
given from that garden’s gate would 
shame a good-sized charitable organiza- 
tion. Bits of beauty from its perennia's 
are scattered over several states. Also 
advice is given freely to any beginner. 

What a contrast! But we have them in 


ee ra en 


every walk of life. The generous giver 
and the selfish liver. Somehow, selfish 
motives seem to loom so much larger in a 
garden. Weeds always flourish in the 
best soil, so the weeds among emotions 
thrive in the best occupation if we do not 
watch out. 


Mrs. E. S. Gotpsmitn, ( Wisc.) 


Hydrangeas; Blue or Pink? 


MAY people having a Blue Hy- 
drangea long for a pink one, and 
others possessing a pink one wish that it 
were blue, without realizing that soil con- 
ditions are responsible for the colors in 
many instances. Acid soil develops the 
blue coloring; so if the majority of the 
liydrangeas in your vicimiy are blue, you 
may have a pink one by putting a cup 
or two of soot in the top soil around your 
plant. The soot will need to be renewed 
every few weeks or the pink coloring 
will turn to blue once more. Should you 
have a pink one and desire to change 
its color, it may be done by adding a 
handful of edttonseed meal to the soil 
if you live where the cottonseed is easily 
available, or it may also be done with iron 
filings, a few spoonfuls of Epsom salts, 
or tannic acid, about ten cents per pound. 

In being successful with Hydrangeas, 
® person must remember that they are 
heavy feeders and are always thirsty, so 
give them a rich, porous soil and an 
abundance of water, then you will be 
repaid with pink or blue flower heads. 


Mrs. LotHer Trorow, (Fla.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


Creeds, customs, states, nations pass away. 
But still the flowers bloom and still the night- 
ingale sings! 


OUTDOING NATURE 
Cad to landseape artists of old 


had to undergo severe training in 
botany, painting, and philosophy. 
Their gardens were so artistically ar- 
ranged, that although artificial, they 
looked even more natural than Nature 
herself. In large gardens they aimed to 
make scenes for different hours of the 
day, also for different seasons of the 
year. No two gardens were ever made 
alike; the smaller the garden the more 
formal, being the accepted rule. Irregu- 
lar garders need large grounds, a 
valuable hint for American gardeners 
who too often plant without any designed 
purpose. 
CHINESE PROVERB 
Though the Peony be beautiful, it must 
be supported by green leaves. 


FOOLPROOF GARDENS 


It is now possible to lay out a small 
garden by paper pattern. With the plan 
comes the suitable seeds for planting, in 
places indicated by perforations, thus 
insuring color harmony and symmetry. 
The mulch paper pattern is left on-the 
little plot after planting, to conserve 
moisture and also to protect from garden 
pests. 

PASS THE VEGETABLES, PLEASE 

“Bring on your beans, bring on your 
peas, and a head of garden lettuce, please ; 
bring beets and carrots, bring even spinach; 
yea, onions bring; we shall not flinach.” 


Carrots are excellent alkali-forming 
food. All yellow foods are a good source 
of Vitamin A,—the longevity Vitamin. 
Yellow is a vitalizing color. Young raw 
Carrots are also sources of Vitamins B 
and C, and valuable for growing children. 
They are fairly rich in starch and sugar, 
which is largely lost in cooking. The 
Chinese regard Carrots as beneficial to the 
digestive tract, increasing appetite, act- 
ing as a carminative. The seeds are used 
in chronic dysentery. The wild kind is 
used in China as a base for the vermilion- 
pad for their writing stamps and seals. 

An ancient writer gives a hint in ease 
of war. 


“...Admit if it should please God that 
any city or towne should be besieged with 
the Enemy. what better provision for the 
greatest number of people can there be— 
than every garden be sufficiently planted 
with carrots?” 


Marie Antionetie 
fond of flowers. 


was passionately 


Parsnips belong to the same order as 
Carrots. In parts of Ireland Parsnips 
are brewed with hops. 


FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES OF ALASKA 

Although the growing season is very 
short in Alaska, flowers grow luxuriantly 
and vegetables grow to great size. The 
flavor, however, is not fine; and the cost 
of shipping produce to markets even a 
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short distance, is nearly as great as 
from Seattle to New York, hence not 
practical. For this and other reasons, 
old-timers in Alaska are sceptical regard- 
ing the outcome of Uncle Sam’s venture 
in sending 300 middle-west farm families, 


sufferers from the devastating dust 
storms, to Alaska to recoup their 
fortunes. 


Though we travel the world over to find 
the beautiful, we must carry it with us 
or we find it not.—Emerson. 








Grated raw Carrot adds taste 
and color to raw Cabbage Salad 


MIGNONETTE FOR WINTER CUTTING 

First obtain good seeds; the giant 
kinds not always being the most reliable. 
Sow between the first and middle of 
July. Just as with Chrysanthemums, if 
fine spikes of bloom are desired, remove 
all laterals to throw the strength of the 
plant into the flowering shoot. Apply 
water to the soil direct in Winter; avoid- 
ing wetting the leaves. Mignonette is 
subject to fungoid disease which is very 
contagious, spreading rapidly to other 
plants. Its appearance is indicated by 
wilted or dried spots on the leaves, some- 
times the entire leaf being destroyed. 
Combat it at the first sign. 


HINT FOR TOWN FOLKS 


For successful fern growing,—warmth, 
moist atmosphere, and shade are essential. 
If unable to get soil from where wild 
ferns grow, chop sphagnum moss fine, 
mix with bone flour, proportion 4 
qts. to a bushel, using one bushel 
of the spaghnum mixture to 6 bushels of 
good loam. Soil should be rich, but free 
from anything in shape of manure unless 
well decomposed. Even then the manure 
must be used sparingly. 

GREENS FOR WINTER BOUQUETS 


Asparagus plumosus is popularly used 
with Carnations in Winter by most flor- 
ists, The same plants may be used for 


several years. A good two-year-old will 
make from one to three strings, so is a 
paying crop. Form a solid bed on the 
ground, where plenty of head room can 
be had; give tile drainage; plant as 
early as possible to give it as much of the 
season as you can. After the crop has 
been cut, if bench room is needed, build 
a temporary one over it, and let the 
plants grow wild until about the first 
of August. Be sparing with water, thus 
giving the plants a natural period of rest. 
Early in September clean up, top dress, 
and start into growth. By December they 
should have made their growth, been 
hardened, and ready for cutting. This 
is the advice of an experienced grower. 


“Crows are black all the world over.” 


CARNATION HINTS 

The vigor of Carnations is insured if 
grown in fresh soil each season. Plants, 
like humans, are less liable to disease 
attacks when healthy and v'gorous; so in 


growing Carnations successfully, their 
health and vigor are best maintained 


when the rotation system is strictly ad- 
hered to. Carnation blooms are benefitted 
by keeping the stems in water in a cool 
place for a few hours, before placing 
them on the market. Never place first- 
and second-class blooms together; bunch 
them separately. Can this be the reason 
our American “high standard of living” 
has dropped? 


Where palaces are magnificient fields will 
be poor, and granaries empty.—CHINESE 
PROVERB. 


FIELDS OF PEACE 
To flower lovers plant symbology, as 
depicted in the quaint old paintings, is 
most fascinating. “Ancient Egyptian pie- 
tures symbolized the future state of de- 
light by pictures of gardens called “Fields 
of Peace.” It is thouzht that the ancient 
hanging gardens of Babylon probably 
originated from the frequent references 

of “high places” in the Bible. 


Peat Moss and Sand for Gladiolus 


HE last two Summers I had wonder- 
ful suecess by mulching my Gladiolus 
with peat moss. Before applying the peat 
moss, I rub it through a quarter-inch 
sieve to remove all lumps. I then soak 
the moss in water, and put it on about 
one inch thick over a space of about 7 
inches along the rows. I usually do this 
as soon as the bulbs are planted, but it 
is all right to wait until the sprouts are 
through the ground. When | follow the 
latter plan I am careful to remove all 
weeds, and stir soil before moss is applied. 
I have found the ground peat moss to 
be excellent:for conserving moisture, and 
keeping down weeds with little work. By 
using this method I get a superior quality 
of gladiolus blooms, and more bulblets. 
When I happen to be rather late about 
getting my gladiolus bulbs planted, I place 
them on a layer of wet sand in shallow 
pans, for a week before planting. I keep 
their bases moist, and plant carefully to 
avoid breaking their sprouts. I have 
found that glad plants treated in this way 


bloom days sooner than they would 
otherwise. Ocre Cutrron, ( Mo.) 
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NE of my specialties is the Iris. Out _— 


O here “Where the West Begins,” the — ‘66 
high altitude, the dry air, the abundant 
sunshine—all combine to produce clean OW p 
healthy stock. a) of the 4 


Winters are cold enough to eliminate vari- 
eties that will not do well in every sec- 








tion, yet not severe enough to cause loss or Flammenschwert =, Mant ane Majestic on el lavender and raisin 
weakening of plants from heaving of the roots. F, crimson margon, edged yellow....... 25 Marjorie Tinley Blue toned lav- 
You should see the fine reports I receive Folkwang * » light rose-pink. PF, ender ........-. 





from those who have planted my Irises in all ig ag Bog mene ld = Said | ted I 
; 2 J an S, light bronze gold. H Said by a noted Iris spe- 
parts of the United States, Canada, and even Fra Angelico FP, overlaid blue.... .20 Meldoric trialist to be 


cialist the finest 
Australia and New Zealand. 





dark Iris in existence. The flowers are 
blue-black in effect, very large. A 
bright orange beard adds to the striking 
| ae. rr ra eee 


Midgard Lovely combination of 


ay ink and YorlowW..<« stg: 
Ministre Ferdinand David 


S, silky red-purple. F, dark red-purple. 





All Iris roots prepaid in U. S. A. and Canada. 
Other countries, add 5c each for extra post- 
age and special packing. Prices are per each, 
standard divisions. Cash with order. Delivery 
after July 4th. 








Each Iris Root Plainly Labeled 


(S means Standards; F means Falls.) Miras j Large’ PS road eg a 
Alta California Pore y, ae irasol crs, “well formed........... 
corny = Mt a talaahies, M t ,» soft violet, shaded red. 
faintly bronzed, large en on erey #. velvety eRe cnaman My 
b ) ol. t . 
Ambassadeur 3 F, red-purple...... 15 Morning Splendor B ick” unia 
Anna Farr h- hite, bordered 15 crimson or wine color. Large.......... 
PENIS cece eseceeeeceseeeece . l 

Ann Page /:"¢¢ lavender self. - I wc ensnss 
Fragr ant RR Poe ee . , oh 

Antares ®,,:0!t, cream. "#, white ") Mother of Pearl *°?"" *v° 
dotted hna.. eer er -20 s, p ona “=e P 
Arcturus S, light yellow. F, dahlia Mount Royal pansy ~- Tar Large 
RA ee ree oa ea Nene S lilac. B, wine red. Gigantic 
Argos = a ~ ae, plant and immense flowers..... 

snac 4 ID Boe sceounoeecsevevr2ece * 


Exquisite melting creamy 

No-we-ta pink of Midgard type.. a 
Both S$ an 

Numa Roumestan 7°" 3.2" 

Omaha Combination of coppery pink 


and brownish cinnamon..... 


? A silvery lavender and violet 
Asia blend, flushed gold -25 


H S, intense violet. F 
Black Prince black-purple : 15 


a Intense deep blue, 
Black Wings appearing almost 












































H Soft pink and yellow blend- 
black. Large. er. ge go 2.00 Opaline be Pall poate. 7 aeeee aes 
S, light blue. FP, blue, The —_—— Prieda Mohr Iris as it grows S, pansy violet shaded brown- 
Blue Banner edges lighter........ -50 in my Mile High gardens. Opera ish violet. F, violet-purple.. 
Py A blend of warm orange, 
Rich deep blue of One of the largest Ophelia cream, mauve, bronze...... 
Biue Velve heavy substance, sug- Frieda Mohr and finest. SS, light Orion S, violet. 
gesting Gark Diue velvet. ......sccessece 1.00 ts a ee om ge If you : P, ae ee egy Yon er ge 
ave see ‘rieda Mohr, 1en ‘you igh ylue, eep 
Bourem S, Bordeaux red. PF, violet, hain’t seen nuthin’ yet” in Iris. The Oriflamme violet. Edges waved. _ 
shaded garnet-red......... .30 flowers measure 6% inches from the top P llid D I ti Light 
Brand wine S and FP, pale of the standards to the tip of the falls allida aima ica MOOG ssccnws 
y Seas a alia e alee 15 and 6 inches horizontally. The plants 
S, bronze, tinted lavender. F average 50 inches in height with the Striking blend of peach, 
Bruno velvety wine-purple. Large.. - 15 a. ———. ae in proportion. Peaches apricot and song. Simi- 
. H Immense light slooming time from midseason till very lar to Clara Noyes, but lighter......... 
Buechley s Giant blue. Grand. 1.50 —. ee — arenes is heavy, the : 
S, royal purple. F, dark violet. yranching rather high and well spaced, violet blue. 
Buto Large. Early. Free bloomer... .40 the — aga and the increase Peerless P, MAMET WIGNOE. ....50 000% 
4 Light pinkish laven- very rapid. The luminosity of the flow- smoky blue. 
Candlelight der, illuminated with- ore — — ee See desir- Persia F, bright “~j.- Seer ee a 
in with a rich golden glow............. -20 able for landscape planting. Locust H Hy Clear light pink, uni- 
Cardina S, lavender-rose. F, dark perfume. Extra strong divisions...... .30 Pink Satin form. Flowers large, 
velvety red-purple........ -25 G H t Creamy white plicata. Edges GEE MIN IN i os 6.0: 01s.60:0 0 010 00 6 dows 
Cassandra S, rose-violet. FP, aviota Te ee eee -20 Pluie D’ r Large golden yellow 
eS Seer e Sore er 25 Germaine Perthuis Mulberry with orange beard..... 
Cassiopee 4°" blue. F, blue, s. tae aesca “ President Pilkington ~, °'<"° 
Terre -25 + tan, flushed of pure 
3lend of peach an vi olet. ?, buff, S and F of lavender-blue.......... 2 
ara Noyes 2". ° peer Glowing Embers ; 
y apricot tones........ 1.25 CEE AS eer ee ae ee 25 . Blend . t - 
S, golden yellow. | H Chrome yellow. en oO nenna, rown, 
Claude Aurea F, russet brown Gold mperial Orange beard..... .25 Rameses yellow and old rese. Win- 
with te ‘ade of pean A peared se ai 2.00 ROP GE TIMOR BHOGRL. 2 on. ccccccceccecce 
save 2r-vi > t, The most 
Conquistador (2)°"o070"'°'' Grace Sturtevan — ti: This 
Bil, IPPC... 00. -20 outstanding Garnet red. 
Co ersmith S, crimson-purple of all rich brown Iris. 8, brownish Red Dominion Standards a = 
pp : copper-red. a purple. F, deeper and so velvety that shade lighter ge Nga ~~ sabees hooks 3.00 Wr 
d »r new, large é “ar é s ack i . i i “i F igh violet-blue, 
Dauntless comecbe Tn : oy ay oe ‘ee 1.00 SS Se ee Seen ee: = Refulgence with = _ shading. sma 
peste ent Rose-red_ self, overlaid F, deep violet-purple. Veined throat... .30 is « 
Depute Nomblot ris with Imperator bronze ...... BN ai, 30 Romo aq & light lilac. al, | 
great vigor, strong ror stout stems, Indian Chie S, violet-red. F, deep Be Ted-violet. ......sscecee 308 orig 
tall and well branched. 8, copper-red. glowing velvety red. .60 Rosado Lovely clear, soft pink. Tall, ture 
F, claret-crimson. Immense blooms.... 1.00 Iris King S, old gold. F, garnet- good Bat Spa ok cash aha 7 258 you 
A glorious rich brown edged yellow...... 15 rilliant rose-mad- plea 
Desert Dawn yellow and laven- Isolene S, rose-pink. F, purple-rose. Rose Madder ; soe e sce ceeesces 30 
der blend. ee ea ee 2.00 Frieda Mohr better......... 15 Rubeo S, deep rene. Falls deep 3.00 m 
» creamy blend. » cream, New French Tris. OO eer ee errr J fleck 
Doxa TUGMOG GHOBUMUE.. . 66 cc ccccseces .30 Jean Cayeux One of the _ finest Sacramento * » white heavily Zah 
Dr Chas Mayo Lovely laven- ever imported. Beautiful blending of edged red- purple. F, ) 
: “ ye der-pink. Fav- Havana or coffee-brown and gold....... 12.00 reticulated with same color. Unusual. ; 608 ligh 
OPIS Bah CHO MIME CIOS... on cc ctece wn ccce -25 S, Chinese violet, shaded Immense blooms o 
Dream Beautiful lilac-pink, Depend- Kansas lilac. F, light purple- violet. .20 San Diego velvety blue-purple. 60 Zua 
able and pleasing........... 15 K hii Very early purple San Fr nec ‘Both standards aes 
Duke of Bedford § S, deep violet. oc as See 15 a isco and falls white, 
violet-pur- Labor Luminous reddish violet, suf- edged lavender. Tall stems, branching 
ple, velvety end brilliant. *"Splenaia eames 15 fused with a coppery glow. 30 tod and ty like a conSerere, eer [ ha 
all, large, pink bi-color Clear lavender self, these very large and beautiful blooms. be qui 
Edgewood with orange meara. « woe ee Lady Byng suffused rose. Good... .25 Winner of Dykes Medal. It’s fine...... OBpricing 
Giant flowered bluish Pure white French, un- , dela pink-laven- I knov 
EI Capitan violet of heavy  sub- La Neige like others. Fine Wik. aarti 15 San Gabriel elt a ace lla Ladd ade art. Ce 
iidsiad Meike hana Rid aida ha bie 4! win Ba kde .8 4% 0. .50 S, smoky bronze. F a 
Elizabeth Egelberg * p : nk Le Correge dark velvety red..... ” 30 
on Sy Lent A. Williamson }3\°¢°" 
ender blend, with gold throat and beard. i 


violet ... 15 
F, lust , t rly shaded k ,25 ave ri0- e 4) 
Seog rs mies strony shaded nk 25 Lord of Jume &, lavender, vio: 3 SD BOIER 


low, dotied Ver large rhi 
brown. F., blue, veined maroon......... .25 Los Angeles faintly saavhed sane 60 
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Santa Barbara (iive‘and'fine..’ 15 
Selene fiti? substance “Hardy... 1.00 
Sensation (iF air ee” go 
Sequoiah fire Or, 50 
Sir Michael 5)..iitusea redo” aso 
Snow White frei 40 
Sonoma 5127330°. iow. Tall. 20 
Souv. de Loetitia Michaud 

Lobelia blue, shading to lighter blue.... .30 
Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau 

Deep velvety violet. Better than many 

new high priced varieties. Extra good.. .20 
Susan Bliss fice frilea........ .20 
Sweet Lavender §.)3°°79S"),.7" 

ender. Ruffled. Fragrant...... cotta cuba 15 
ae... 2 
True Charm Siietavender... 20 
True Delight Mire Sose Sink” 30 
Watteau Foictpirple,” Unusual.’ .2s 
White Knight Roeland .20 
Winnishie lg Th. 


does not fade. Petals of firm substance 
and daintily frilled. Has a fine future. ..1.50 

















This world famous Iris, Wm. Mohr, is one of 
the “must haves.” Gigantic, yet beautiful. 


Wm. Mohr Gigantic flowered lilac, 


veined purple. Plant 
small, but flowers immense. Wm. Mohr 
is one of the most amazing, sensation- 
al, pleasing and satisfactory Irises ever 
originated. W else like it. It na- 
turally makes small roots. But I’ll send 
you fine selected divisions that will 


im, Re is i ee dae baat) Sage 50 
gantic early 
Wm. s Dyke yellow, lightly 
flecked violet. bee — Sr hee 2.00 
nusua lend of amber, 
Zaharoon buff, yellow, fawn and 
light violet. Large and vigerous plant.. 2.00 
Zua Early lilac-white with crinkled 
edges. Fragrant. A novelty..... 25 





_ [ have no ambition to meet prices that might 
be quoted on some varieties by others. I’m 
pricing my own grown high grade Iris stocks. 
! know when I’m giving good value, and give 
it. Compare my stocks with any other. 
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Colorful Colorado 


Collection 
30 Super Irises for $16.00 


BLUE BANNER LOS ANGELES 
BLUE VELVET MELDORIC 
BUECHLEY’S GIANT MONTEREY 
CLARA NOYES MAHA 
COPPERSMITH PEACHES 
DEPUTE NOMBLOT PERSIA 


DESERT DAWN 
DR. CHAS. MAYO 


PINK SATIN 
PLUIE D’OR 


EL CAPITAN RAMESES 
FLAMMENSCHWERT RED DOMINION 
FPOLEWANG SACRAMENTO 
FRA ANGELICO SAN DIEGO 
PRIEDA MOHR SAN FRANCISCO 
GRACE STURTEVANT SENSATION 
INDIAN CHIEF WM. MOHR 


Study the list. What class! 

One each of these colorful and outstand- 
ing varieties for only $16.00, prepaid. Each 
variety plainly labeled. This is my SUPER- 
SPECIAL for summer and fall, 1935. Please 
don’t ask for any changes in the list. Price 
so special that you can give away some you 
don’t need, and still have extra good value. 

NOTE: Show this offer to your flower 
friends. Maybe you can get several of them 
to “chip in” with you, then divide the roots 
and the expense. In year or two you will 
have enough increase so each one can own 
the entire collection when you divide and 
reset the clumps you will have from these 
divisions. “Take a tip from me—J. D.” 











“‘Mile High’’ Collection 


28 Favorites for $4.00, prepaid 
(Each Iris Labeled) 


Ambassadeur Mother of Pearl 
Anna Parr Ophelia 
Antares Oriflamme 
Arcturus Refulgence 
Asia San Francisco 
Brandywine San Gabriel 
Candlelight Santa Barbara 
Dream Sonoma 
Duke of Bedford 8S. L. Michaud 
Frieda Mohr S. M. Gaudichau 
Gold Imperial Susan Bliss 
Kansas Sweet Lavender 
Lady Byng Watteau 
Morning Splendor Zua 

NOTE: These Irises are the cream of inex- 


pensive varieties. Many sold for $2.00 to $4.00 
each only a few years ago, and still compare 
well with some others priced today at $1.00 or 





more, 

ca — 

$5.00 Iris Collection 

Blue Velvet Peaches 
Frieda Mohr Rameses 
Grace Sturtevant Refulgence 
Los Angeles Sacramento 
Midgard San Francisco 
Monterey Sonoma 
Omaha Wm. Mohr 


One each, labeled, $5.00, prepaid. 





$7.00 Iris Collection 


Blue Banner Peaches 

Blue Velvet Persia 
Buechley’s Giant Pink Satin 
Desert Dawn Pluie D’Or 
Coppersmith San Francisco 
Prieda Mohr 


Wm. Mohr 
One each, labeled, $7.00, prepaid. 





$9.00 Iris Collection 


Blue Velvet Pres. Pilkington 
Clara Noyes Rameses 
Meldoric Red Dominion 
Pink Satin Sensation 

Pluie D’Or innishiek 


Ww 
One each, labeled, for $9.00, prepaid. 





“Lucky 13”’ Iris Mixture 


“The mosta of the besta for the leasta.” 

My selection of varieties. None labeled. 
Good assortment of colors. I use varieties that 
I can spare best. In no other way could I give 
you so many good kinds for the small price. 


The 13 divisions, $1.33, prepaid. 


Larger Lots for Less 


Your own selections, either one or more of a 
variety and as many varieties as you want in 


any certain price class, or all one variety. 
plainly labeled, and prepaid. 
AL CENT VARIETIES: (4 for 50c) 
$1.00) (20 for $2.00) 
ALL 20 CENT VARIETIES: (3 for 50c) 
$1.00) (13 for $2.00) 
ALL 25 CENT VARIETIES: (2 for 45c) 
$1.00) (12 for $2.00) 
ALL 30 CENT VARIETIES: (2 for 55c) 
(2 for 70c) 
(2 for 90c) 
(2 for $1.00) (5 
(2 for $1.60) (5 for 


Each 
(9 for 
(7 for 
(5 for 
(4 for 
(5 for 


(5 for 


$1.00) (10 for $2.00) 

ALL 40 CENT VARIETIES: 
$1.50) (10 for $2.60) 

ALL 50 CENT VARIETIES: 
$2.00) (10 for $3.60) 

ALL 60 CENT VARIETIES: 
for $2.00) (10 for $3.90) 

ALL $1.00 VARIETIES: 
$3.50) (10 for $6.50) 


Order from Printed List 


Please do not send small lists for special 
quotations. I have made very liberai discounts 
on all varieties priced 15c to $1.00. Also spe- 
cial collection prices. Order accordingly. 

But if you have use for a large lot of any 
variety, or several varieties, let me know just 
what kinds and how many of each kind you 
need. I may be able to save you some money 
on a price f. o. b. for the lot. 


Wholesale Price List 


Commercial growers and dealers please write 
for quantity prices f. o. b. Boulder. Write on 
letterhead, or otherwise show why you are en- 
titled to wholesale list. 


“J. D. Sez, Sez ’e”’ 


If my Iris Collections don’t happen to be just 
what you need, do this: Get some others to 
take such kinds they want and you do not 
need, Reason I can make the very special 
prices on Collections is by listing as part of 
the Collection some kinds that I am lucky to 
have in good large supply. 


SONGS, Pansy Seed 


Por Summer and Fall Sowing 

My famous “Super-Giant” Mixture. Pkt. 

25c, % oz. $1.10, 4% oz. $2.00, % oz. $3.50, oz. 
$6.00 prepaid. 














Long’s Peonies 


Por Delivery Any Time After September lst 


Standard 3 to 5-eye divisions. Prepaid 
AVALANCHE. Large ivory white....... $0.40 
EDULIS SUPERBA. Rose-pink. Early... .40 
ELLWOOD PLEAS. Large shell pink...... -40 
FRANCES WILLARD. Creamy white.... .80 
GENE 8S. PORTER. Large fine white..... 1.25 
H. L. RICHARDSON. Late red........... 2.00 
JUBILEE. Immense whites............. -60 
KARL ROSENFIELD. Rich crimson..... -40 
BA PEE. Giant rose-pink............... 1.25 
LE CYGNE. Famous white.............. 1.50 
LONGFELLOW. Snappy red............ -60 
MAJESTIC. Rose-pink, even tone........ 2.50 
MARTHA BULLOCK. Large rose-pink... 1.00 
MARY W.SHAYLOR. Shell pink........ 50 
MONS. M. CAHUZAK. Maroon-red....... 1.00 
MES. EDWARD HARDING. Pure white. 1.25 
NIMBUS. Lovely large white............ 1.25 
OCTAVIE DEMAY. Early light pink..... 50 
OFFICINALIS RUBRA. Eariest red..... .50 
a de oe ta hie ae wae me .80 
OZONE. Good early light pink........... 80 


PHILIPPE REVOIRE. Very dark crimson 1. 
PRES. WILSON. Large rose-pink 
RENIE HORTENSE. Soft rose-pink..... 60 


SARAH BERNHARDT. Apple blossom... .70 

SOLANGE. Nove'ty. Soft pink-cream 
suffused Havana brown. Clean, healthy 
stock, true to name. Special price...... .60 

THERESE. Enormous pink............. -80 

WALTER FAXON. Bright rose.......... 90 

a 

Quantity Peony Prices 4!*<..°" 
10 at 10% discount. 15 at 15% discount. 20 
at 20% discount. 25 or more: at 25% dis- 
count. Prepaid. 


«J. D. Sez, Sez ’e”’ 


See Cool, Colorful Colorado this summer. 
Dust storms, floods, chain letters now history. 
(The chain letter was originated and propa- 
gated in Denver, a charming suburb of 
Boulder!) 

Abundant moisture makes the mountains 
greener, grander and more glorious than usual. 
Mining is booming. ‘“‘Thar’s gold in them thar 
hills.” And gold is sitting pretty now. 

Students can combine study with mountain 
recreation by enrolling for summer term’ at 
University of Colorado here at Boulder. Write 
Dean Milo G. Derham for information. 
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July in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


OW that July is here and the fam- 
N ily spends much time _ out-of- 

doors, it is well to think of ap- 
propriate plants. for the Patio. (Oh 
gentle reader, do not, I beg of you, call 
this outdoor living room the “Potty- 
oh!” A Spanish friend pronounces it 
“Poh-teed,” both syllables equally  ac- 
eented and the “t” almost as if it 
were “th.”) Since almost the whole 
patio floor is paved, the plants used for 
decoration must, of necessity, be in pots. 
An out-of-the-ordinary plant is Billbergia 
nutans, with its pineapple-like leaves and 
its strange pale-green flowers tipped witi 
blue and rose. Its name, too, is unusual. 
One is led to suspect that it was named 
after a certain Bill Berg, but this I'll 
not vouch for. A gorgeous thing for the 
Patio is Clivia miniata when in bloom. 
It has the appearance of an Amaryllis, 
but its bloom cons'sts of a long stem sur- 
mounted by an umbrel of brilliant-orange 
flowers. ‘I'he colorful Coleus, especially 
those with white markings among the 
mafoon, green, chestnut, and buff, are 
always good; but when they become 
large and spindling, it is just as well 
to take slips and start over again. A 
characteristic mosaic of colors often seen 
in the Patio is supplied by several well- 
grown Rex Begonias, with their leaves 
painted in metallic tints. Ferns such as 
Cyrtomium faleatum (Holly fern), 
Nephrolepis exaltata Bostonensis (Boston 
fern), or Pteris tremula, are good-look- 
ing and help to fill the more or less aching 
void. 


As handy as a pocket in a man’s shirt, 
is the spraying chart in the seed ecata- 
log of a Los Angeles firm, telling when, 
why, and where to spray plants; and, 
most important, what to use. Better still 
is the rogues gallery of pictures showing 
a large number of pests that creep, fly, 
hop, or fall on plants, so that one may 
recognize them when met in the garden. 


Those deciduous shrubs that bloom in 
the Spring should be planted now. 


One of the outstanding succulents is 
the Partridge Breast Aloe (A. variegata). 
The form of this plant is quite unusual, 
since the thick, pointed, barred leaves 
grow out at odd angles. The flower, too, 
is interesting. It seems to the casual 
observer that every real estate office in 
Southern California (and their name is 
legion) has a spccimen of this succulent 
in its window. One is led to infer from 
this that the subject is not difficult to 
grow, for the real estate dealers are far 
too busy hunting the elusive prospect 
to give much time to mere plants. 


Winter-blooming Stocks may be 
planted now for January bloom. Do not 
fail to have some of these sweet-scented 
Jillyflowers (to use their old-fashioned 
name) in the winter garden, for their 
lavish pyramids of bloom are the chief 
color note in the drear January land- 
scape. Some new colors have been 
evolved that add to their usefulness. 
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Are you the proud possessor of a bed 
of colorful Oriental Poppies; and if so, 
are you aware that when they have com- 
pleted their first bloom, if left to die 
down and rest for awhile, then watered 
liberally, that they will bloom again and 
repeat the performance a number of 
times? Easter Lilies will do the same, or 
at least give one encore under the same 
treatment; but in their case the stalk 
must be cut off after the first blooming. 


This is one month when Gladiolus 
should not be planted. 


If the bulbs of the various Narcissi 
need thinning out and replanting, do it 
this month. 


Dwarf Bearded Iris for Rock 
Gardens 


HESE trim little fellows with their 

neat, attractive foliage and beautiful 
flowers, are fast becoming one of the most 
popular plants for the sunny Rock 
Garden. 

Cold does not affect them, and none of 
those spring fears all of us have so often 
experienced, (fear of finding our favorite 
plants winter-killed), ever need be felt 
with these rugged little Iris. Then, too, 
they stand the heat of Summer just as 
well as the large Bearded Iris. I have 
never known an established clump to be 
affected by cold or summer heat. 


Recently-introduced varieties are de- 
cidedly much larger-flowered, just as the 
intermediates and mid-season varieties 
have been improved. Also the colors 
have been improved and new variations 
in color added. Welcome additions to 
this group are some especially rich red- 
purples, and some bicolor novelties. 

Neola is one of these new dwarfs. The 
falls are a very beautiful shade of brown 
and the only one I have seen in this par- 
ticular color; good medium-sized flowers 
on nine- to ten-inch stems. Orange Queen 


is still one of the best yellows. The falls 
flare and the whole flower is very 
graceful. 


Owaissa, a lovely medium-blue self, 
blooms on six-inch stems. Purple seems 
to predominate with these early varie- 
ties and blue-toned ones are sure to be 
welcome additions. 

Rose Mist is good for the sake of 
variety; a nice Iris and a good grower; 
hardly a true pink, more of a lilae-pink. 

Azurea, one of the old varieties, should 
be in every collection. When well estab- 
lished the plant will be entirely covered 
with the azure-blue flowers; one of the 
tiniest varieties, blooming hardly four 
inches, but flowers well above the foliage. 
With me this is the first one to open, 
sometimes appearing while drifts of snow 
still linger in the shaded places. 

Tony is one of the best red-purples. 
A little taller than the bulk of this group; 
two, well-shaped, large flowers to the 
stem. 

This list is by no means complete, but 
from personal experience I know they are 


species I’ve found in Wisconsin. 


good. In my vard they are also used for 
border plants in front of large mid-season 


varieties. Since the foliage is typically 
Iris, this makes a very neat appearance 
in front of the heavier blades of the large 
varieties. 

A. H. Covert, (Kans.) 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


N artistic vine is the Wild Cucumber, 

especially when in bloom. It makes 
a beautiful spot in summer scenery; to 
one traveling by train or auto, it appears 
like waves of foamy whiteness, whipped 
up and over shrubbery and fences. 


Certain kinds of Plants, when their 
growth is checked by drouth, frost, or 
wilting, develop prussic acid, commonly 
known to most people as a deadly poison. 
The wild Chokecherry, Black Cherry, 
Sorghum, Flax, Johnson Grass, and 
Sudan Grass all belong to this group. 
Cattle often die in Wisconsin from eating 
the plants in this condition. 


Fields of Flowering Spurge and sandy 
stretches of orange Pleurisy Root are 
very attractive in Midsummer. These 
flowers are now being cultivated. 


Tall stalks of Mullein flourish in un- 
cultivated fields. On this worn-out soil 
Sheep Sorrel, which made a pretty red 
on the landscape earlier in the season, 
is now brown. 


Along the river and ditches the Purple 
Iron Weed, the old-rose of the Joe Pye 
Weed, and the lavender Canada Thistle 
are very beautiful, even though the last 
must be fought as a noxious weed, which 
it is. 

The Gay-feather, or Blazing Star, is now 
at its best. It is so pretty that it is being 
transplanted into gardens, where it makes 
a desirable addition, but does not compare 
with the real beauty it affords the 
traveler, along the roadside. 


Growing in sandy soil, along the road- 
side ditches, I found a species of Gay- 
feather, that differs from the three other 
It has 
a long, slender flower-spike, of about five 
flowers in a single flower-head. The 
seales are purplish; the flowers a rosy- 
purple. The leaves on the stem are 
linear, while those near the ground are 
long lance-linear. I find it is Liastris 
pyenostachya. 


Soil erosion caused by wind blowing, 
is quite as destructive in some localities 
as washing is in others. In Central 
Washington and the Dakotas, as much as 
5 inches have been blown from exposed 
soil in a single windy day. The worst 
dust storms in history occured this 
Spring, affecting large areas in Western 
and Southwestern States. 


Lightning is the passing electricity 
from one cloud to another, or from clouds 
to objects on the ground. Thunder is the 
noise produced by such discharges in 
the atmosphere. 


Swallows fly low before a storm be- 
cause winged insects, upon which they 
feed, find the air too heavy with moisture 
to be flying higher. 
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Timely Suggestions for July 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


July cherished daughter of sun and sea, 
Comes now to us, the month of liberty; 
While far and near our loved stars and bars, 


Are open thrown from sea-shore to the stars. 


ULY brings the glorious Fourth! 

Celebrate the day fittingly, but do 

not think that it is necessary for 
children to use giant firecrackers, toy pis- 
tols, or other weapons, or dangerous ex- 
plosives. Remember that in spite of the 
campaign for a safer observation of Inde- 
pendence Day, hundreds of persons are 
injured annually by fireworks. Guide chil- 
dren in celebrating in a safe amd sane 
manner. Let them play patriotic games 
on the lawn, plan a garden. party, a pag- 
eant, and an intelligently supervised fire- 
works display. Cooperate with your local 
authorities to prevent the day being one 
of vain regrets, unnecessary suffering, or 
mourning, in any home in your town. 
Let the day rather carry with it the mem- 
ory of beautiful floral decorations, the 
flying of red, white, and blue streamers 
and the honoring of our flag and our 
heroes. 


Plan to live out-of-doors a great deal 
this season. Make time for this by prac- 
ticing some of the little tricks which are 
time and health savers for the housewife 
during the warm weather. Do your fam- 
ily and yourself a good turn by serving 
as many salads made of raw vegetables 
and uncooked fruits for desserts as pos- 
sible. These are healthful foods and 
preferable for the summer menu. If 
your family must have pie, get the knack 
of making pie crust by the use of pre- 
pared cookies or wafers, which will save 
hours of work and discomfort over a hot 
oven. Just line a buttered pie tin with 
vanilla or chocolate wafers, fill with 
whole or crushed berries, chill, top with 
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whipped cream, and serve. For a change 
use for filling, vanilla or chocolate pud- 
ding, or a filling made by whipping cream 
and folding in shredded cocoanut. 

Keep the surface of the soil in your 
garden loose and free of weeds by fre- 
quent cultivation. For comfort and con- 
venience in the chore of weeding, use a 
kneeling pad. These may be purchased, 
or you can make one easily from suitable 
materials at hand. Fold, cut to the 
desired size, and fasten together, some 
pieces of carpet or matting; or use a 
small piece of board or plank, and on this 
lay a bag filled with folded newspapers. 
A heavy burlap, crash, or flour bag will 
do nicely. Leave the bag open so that 
fresh papers may be slipped in when- 
ever needed. Put a hole (and a string 
through it) in one corner of the kneeling 
pad, so it will be convenient to hang the 
pad near the other garden implements, 
and to keep it dry and aired. 


Though it seems late to start a garden, 
you may still plant seeds early this month 
for fall bloom. Select such varieties of 
quick-blooming annuals that require 
about six weeks to develop from seed to 
flower. These young plants may produce 
more profuse bloom than some of the 
plants started earlier. Calendula, Sweet 
Alyssum, and others, will stand quite cool 
weather and bloom until the ground 
freezes. Plant for late fall use and for a 
supply of vegetables for winter storage, 
seeds of the proper varieties. Sow dur- 
ing the first half of July, seeds of bush 
beans, summer radishes, lettuce, turnips, 
ruta baga, and kale. Chinese cabbage 


and spinach may be sown the latter part 
of the month. If you planted an early 
garden, some of these vegetables will have 
matured. If so, clear off and spade up 
the ground, and replant with some of the 
varieties mentioned above. 


Keep your pansy plants watered, and 
if they threaten to cease producing buds 
try cutting them back. Pick pansy and 
sweet pea flowers regularly, for if you 
allow them to form seed-pods, the plants 
will surely stop blooming. Sweet Peas 
also should be watered frequently, for 
when the vines are allowed to dry out, 
they will cease to set buds. Remember 
that young trees, shrubbery, and bushes 
which you set out this year, may require 
watering several times each week during 
the warm weather, when evaporation is 
increased and rainfall frequently insuffi- 
cient. During the Summer, keep a cov- 
ering of grass clippings, or rotted leaves, 
around the base of your plants, to pre- 
vent excessive evaporation of moisture. 
Peat moss may be used instead, if de- 
sired. It is a good idea to plant Stone- 
crop, Periwinkle, Honeysuckle, Lily-of- 
the-valley, and other ground cover plants 
under trees and shrubbery. 


Do not forget to eut back climbing 
Roses. On Dorothy Perkins Roses, re- 
move all the wood that has produced 
bloom this season, cutting the canes 
off at the surface of the ground. New 
shoots will be left for next season’s 
flowers. Silver Moon, Mary Wallace, and 
similar types do not require such severe 
pruning. If your Roses show any signs 
of mildew, dust the foliage on each 
affected bush or vine with flowers of sul- 
phur, when the Jeaves are still wet with 
dew, so that the sulphur will adhere; or 
spray with a solution made with about 
an ounce of liver-of-sulphur to every 
three and a half gallons of water. For 
aphis, spray with nicotine sulphate, and 
with Bordeau mixture for black spot. As 
Roses are gross feeders, give dressings of 
bone meal or sheep manure. 


“Share your wealth”-of flowers during 
the present month; which usually means 
with those obliged to remain in the city 
in the hot, uncomfortable weather. Let 
vour gay, fresh flowers bring to some of 
these a breath of the open country. Avoid 
the use of scissors or dull knives in cut- 
ting your flowers, as they pinch or tear 
the plant tissues. Cut the flowers be- 
fore breakfast (or the night previous) 
with a very sharp knife. Plunge the 
stems immediately, without crowding, into 
a deep receptacle of cold water for an 
hour or more, and they will last much 
longer than others that may have been 
cut in the heat of the day. For home 
decoration if you wish to have flowers 
last for a lone time, try keeping them 
in copper containers. Experiments with 
Roses, Snapdragons, Stocks. and other 
flowers showed an increase of one to five 
days in their lasting qualitv. The copper 
is said to destroy the bacteria which en- 
courage the decay of the flowers. 


If you intend to harvest home-grown 
seeds, do not allow any seeds to develop 
on any inferior-flowering plant. Diseard, 
as soon as observed, all that are unsatis- 
factory or below a desired standard in 
size, growth, coloring, markings, or other 

(Continued on page 328) 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


EGETABLE Gardens should be 
\/ paying well now for all the work 

they have been causing us. How- 
ever, many gardeners consider the work 
more a “labor of love” than any real 
hardship. There are few occupations so 
diverting, because of the great variety of 
plants to be tended. No one thing 
grows monotonous, and nearly everything 
we plant demands something just a little 
different in the way of handling. 


July usually is hot and dry, with the 
result that the ground may cake and 
erack. Frequent cultivation will not 
only keep the weeds under control, but 
the dry, pulverized surface will serve as 
a dust muleh that will help to conserve 
the moisture. 


Cucumbers, Melons, Cabbage, and 
Squashes are very apt to be attacked 
by leaf-eating bugs at this time. A 
spray of arsenate of lead, if so applied 
that both sides of the leaves are coated 
with the solution, will kill the pests. As 
has often been stated in these Garden 
Chats, wood ashes dusted over and under 
the plants thoroughly will, in most cases, 
exterminate the bugs. The difficulty this 
suggestion offers is the scarcity of wood 
ashes. 


July is still a planting month. Pota- 
toes may be planted early in the month, 
usually with excellent results. Sweet 
Corn planted now will have a fair chance 
of maturing, especially if a variety is 
selected that grows fast. Peas, Spinach, 
Radishes, Lettuce, Beets, Carrots, and 
Endive if sown now will produce a crop 
before frost. Winter Radishes also, 
should be planted before the month is 
over. 


Endive sown now will make a good 
growth that may be taken up before it 
is frosted in the Fall. Replanted in a 
box of soil, Endive will produce salad 
leaves the greater part of the Winter. 
Store it in the cellar. 


July is the time to sow turnip seed for 
fall and winter use. It is not too late 
to set out cabbage plants for winter 
storage. 


In latter July a new strawberry bed 
may be set out. A small bed carefully 
tended will produce the makings of many 
a strawberry shortcake and many a tasty 
dish of jam. 


Unless the garden is very small, from 
July until late Fall there should be a sur- 
plus for canning. If only a ean or two 
is filled at a time, continuing thus 
through the weeks to follow, there will be 
a pleasing number at the end of the 
season. The gardens in August and 
September usually produce the greatest 
variety of canning material, but July 
should make a good showing with the 
earlier crops. 

Perhaps the most persistent garden 
weed of July is the Purslane. Fortunate 
indeed is the gardener whose ground is 
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free of this pest. It cannot be hoed out 
successfully like many other weeds, but 
must be pulled from the ground and 
carried away to be burned. In the driest, 
hottest weather if it remains on the 
ground after it has been hoed out, it 
will take root and in a short tuae will be 
as thrifty as ever. A good method of 








Fresh Lima Beans ready for canning 


removal is the use of a sharp paint 
seraper, inserting it deep in the ground 
slantwise toward the root. The plant 
then pulls easily. Chickweed is another 
pest every bit as determined as Purslane; 
but as a rule if it is taken out in the 
Spring it will not make its appearance 
until late Fall, or not until active culti- 
vation ceases. Weeds thrive mightily in 
the Vegetable Garden, but the Vegetables 
are no match for them, and the weeds 
must be kept in hand if the garden is to 
prosper. 

The important garden work of July is 
weeding, hoeing, and exterminating bugs 
and insects. A neat garden plot filled 
with thrifty, growing Vegetables is a 
pleasing sight, and certainly a satisfying 
one to nearly everybody. 


Notes on Rhubarb 


RESH, tender Rhubarb can be had 

throughout the season, from early 
Spring until heavy frost, if a few things 
are attended to. 

Rhubarb should be heavily enriched 
with stable or commercial fertilizers. 
During dry spells, it should be thoroughly 
watered. 

The outside stalks and leaves should 
never be pulled. The leaves are the lungs 
of the plant; keep enough leaves to com- 
pletely cover the plant. Cut the center 
young stalks, but never enough to let the 
sun into the center of the plant. I say 
to cut; do not pull the center stalks, as 
you will likely pull out the center eye and 
make the plant have more eyes, and 
consequently smaller stalks. Never let 
the plant exhaust itself by going to seed. 
Cut off all blossom bud stalks. 








Rhubarb can be used in many ways. A 
blueberry pie made of half or two-thirds 
Rhubarb is all the better, according to 
my taste. Blueberries or other sweet- 
flavored fruits may be canned by putting 
in half or two-thirds Rhubarb. 

C. W. JoHnson, (Mass.) 


Golden Bantam Corn 


"Two crops of Golden Bantam Corn 
ean be grown on the same ground here 
in Massachusetts, by planting the first 
crop early, and the second crop between 
the rows about the first of July. Pull 
up the stalk of the first crop as soon 
as the Corn is picked, and the second crop 
will soon take its place. For twenty 
years we have never failed to get two 
crops of Corn this way. However, it is 
better to rotate crops, having some other 
vegetable for the first or second crop, 
where you have the room to spare. By 
planting Corn each week until July Ist, 
then cach three or four days, we have 
Golden Bantam Corn to eat every day 
for ten or twelve weeks. 


C. W. JoHNsSON, (Mass.) 


Notes on Sweet Corn 


RESHLY-PICKED Sweet Corn can 

be kept fresh as long as a freshly- 
cut rose, if the stem end is put in water. 
Sweet Corn is of almost no value if 
picked and kept in a warm place for a 
few hours, but can be kept in water for 
days. 

Try cooking Sweet Corn by boiling it 
from five to seven minutes; then im- 
mediately plunge it into cold water for a 
half minute. Cover it up with a cloth, 
and it will get as hot as you wish to eat 
it, from the heat from the inside. This 
method prevents the outside of the 
kernels drying from the evaporation 
eaused by the escaping steam. 

C. W. JoHNsOoN, ( Mass.) 


Tune In On Nature 


1. Are the young of the Cottontail Rabbit 

clothed with fur at birth? 

2. Do Wolves and Coyotes mate for life? 

3. In what way do the hind feet of a 
Beaver differ from those of other 

rodents? 

4. Why do plants with thin and deli- 

cately-exwpanded foliage have more 

roots and root-hairs, than plants with 
thick epidermis such as the Date 

Palm? 

Which element, rain or snow, takes 

from the air to the earth the largest 

amount of sun motes, or tiny dust 
particles ever present in the air we 
breathe? 

6. Does the Pocket Gopher, like the cat, 
sheath the long claws on his forefeet 
when he walks? 

7. How much does the fawn of a Virginia 
Deer weigh at birth? 

8. Does the potato cutting 
forth roots when planted? 

9. From what source do the lichens and 
mosses which cling to barren rocks de- 
rive their food supply? 

10. Are these same lichens and rock mosses 
dead when they grow crumbly and dry 
during the hot summer months? 


Qn 


itself send 


(Answers can be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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Seasonal 


Glimpses of 


Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


HE year has reached the top of the 
| hill and July finds it on the down- 
ward journey. Before the June 
solstice, everything in Nature smacks of 
Spring, but directly after that date the 
aspect changes. Days are growing 
shorter; birds not singing so exuberantly ; 
night insects heard in increasing num- 
bers. These signs, and many more, 
bring the realization that Spring is over 
definitely. 


The flowers of July are many and 
varied, and also they are a decidedly 
hardy lot. This is the only time of year 
when even the slightest excuse may be 
found for that obnoxious pest, the 
Canadian Thistle. Great patches of it 


in fragrant bloom are pleasing to the 


eye, if one may forget what is hidden 
under that mass of flowers. When they 
are in the freshness of early bloom, the 
Spangled Fritillary Butterflies flit among 
the fragrant blossoms, or pause to rest on 
the lavender flowers, producing a pleas- 
ing color scheme. 


Milkweed blossoms have their followers 
also, in the forms of many brightly-colored 
bugs and insects. The milkweed plant 
itself is selected by the Monarch Butter- 
fly as a nursery for its young. Fastening 
its eggs on the tender leaves of a Milk- 
weed, in due time the ugly little Cater- 
pillars make their appearance. Begin- 
ning on the lower leaves on which they 
hatched, they eat their way to the top 
of the plant, leaving nothing but the 
stalk and stems. Every day sees an en- 
largement of the striped little gourmands 
as they work their way upward, thriving 
mightily on the milk and fiber of the 
plant. 


Evening Primroses have their adher- 
ents also. The dainty, rose-pink Sphinx 
Moth, looking more like a pretty flower 
itself, eagerly awaits the opening of the 
yellow flowers each evening, that it may 
sip the nectar hidden deep within the 
blossom. Thus the Evening Primrose 
is fertilized, and when morning comes 
the flower is wilted,—to open no more. 
But the plant is long blooming, and has 
many more buds to open, one or two at a 
time. A frugal, cautious plant it is, 
taking great care that it will have an 
abundance of seeds to carry on its line. 


Sweet Clover growing in great, fra- 
grant clumps is calling the Honey Bees 
to gather nectar. So it is with flowers 
without number; each calling its particu- 
lar bug or insect, to offer it sweets in re- 
turn for the service of pollination; each 
depending on the other for existence. 
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This enormous Sycamore on Blennerhasset Island (in 

Ohio River) is said to be the tree in which Aaron Burr 

and Harmon Blennerhasset hid ammunition at the time 
of the Burr Conspiracy 


But insects are not the only creatures 
that enjoy the honey offered by the 
flowers. Hummingbirds are out at day- 
break, daintily dipping into this posy 
and that one, whether they are growing in 
the garden or in the flower boxes. 


While other Birds were in a frenzy 
through April, May, and June, building 
their nests and raising their families, the 
Goldfinches were enjoying Springtime 
without a care in the world, apparently. 
Now, when many of the Birds are resting 
after strenuous weeks, the Goldfinches 
come to the conclusion that the time is at 
hand for them to look toward that im- 


portant. feature of life. Gathering 
quantities of thistledown, a compact 


little nest is fashioned and firmly fastened 
in the fork of a branch, usually on a 
young tree. 


While the Goldfinches are just going 
to housekeeping, the Bobolinks, those 
energetic Birds that made the meadows 
ring with their song a while back, are 
preparing to leave their nesting grounds, 
slowly wending their way southward. 


Along neglected fence-rows of July 
we find Ivies, Wild Yam, Moonseed Vines, 
and Wild Grape, hobnobbing congenially, 
albeit some of them may grow so rank 
that: they will crowd out entirely their 
less-thrifty companions. 


On hazel bushes we find compact little 
rosettes of leaves forming around what 
eventually will be the Hazelnut. We are 
more familiar with the name of Filbert 
than Hazelnut, especially at Christmas, 
when we find them among mixed nuts. 
The general run of Filberts, however, are 


much larger than the wild Hazelnut, be- 
cause the former have had the advantage 
of cultivation. 


Early July finds the wild Raspberries 
hanging in tempting black clusters. 
Blackberries usually are growing in the 
same location, but we must wait nearly 
another month before they are ripe. 


In our own dooryards Cherries are 
getting ripe, reminding us that a cherry 
pie made with fruit “directly from the 
tree is something really worthwhile. 


July brings us fine, warm days, not 
infrequently scorching days, but that is 
what is needed at this time of year; 
and in line with those very warm days, 
sometimes we are visited by a rousing 
thunder storm, followed by rain, freshen- 
ing and cooling the air. 


July is truly a month of Summer, with 
not a trace of Springtime, nor yet a hint 
of Autumn. 

\ 


Bug Guessing Contest 


1. A tall man, 

2. A kind of coat. 

3. The most-feared bug to farmers. 

j. I have a queen. 

9. What Lot’s family did when they left 
the city of Sodom. 

6. <A vegetable and a pipe fitting. 

I’m in the grass; catch me if you can. 

A kind of stylish waist women used 

to wear. 

9. Around at night. 

10. Furniture. 

11. A bug which frightens us. 

12. Found im water and on land. 


(Answers can be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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The Importance of Drainage 


By W. A. BRIDWELL, (Texas) 


cess and failure in the growing of 

the more difficult ornamental plants, 
I am thoroughly convinced that by far the 
most important single factor contribut- 
ing to their well-being is drainage; and 
I am as thoroughly convinced, by expe- 
rience and observation, that the subject is 
understood but imperfectly, or not at all, 
by the average grower. 

Somebody said, not many years ago, 
that man will do almost anything to avoid 
having to think. Many things seem to 
bear out the assertion, and this subject 
of drainage is one of them. Where one 
grower tackles the problem from the en- 
gineering standpoint, 99 are content to 
go through some form handed around 
orally or in periodicals, such as putting a 
piece of broken pot over the drain-hole, 
or scooping out a bowl in clay, filling it 
with gravel and calling it a scree. 

Evidently, those who do such things 
do not stop to remember that water-tight 
,concrete can be made of clay and broken 
pots, and that a bowl full of pebbles will 
hold water as well as one with no pebbles 
in it, the only difference being quantity. 
Neither do they remember, apparently, 
that water flows only when it has an out- 
let to a lower level. 


Sickening losses of hard-to-get plants 
finally taught me that no rule-of-thumb 
guess-work will serve. Through thick 
and thin I have stuck to the belief that 
no plant, xerophytic or what-not, can 
thrive and grow with half enough water, 
but I had to learn that many of them pre- 
fer to take it as a fast locomotive does 
—on the run; and that they would take 
it in no other way, and live and grow. 
I don’t like to think of the number of 
echeverias and allied succulents that 
rotted off at the ground level because 
I tried to make them drink stagnant soil 
water. Most of these are cheerful things 
and with a dog’s chance will put out a 
new set of roots, higher up, at or near 
the soil level; but the splendid specimens 
of cactoid euphorbias and touchy kleinias 
and mesembryanthema that surprised me 
by suddenly falling over, roots rotted, and 
that kept on rotting toward the tip in 
spite of all I could do, deprived me of the 
chance to make a thankful resolution that 
I would fail to keep, as I so often did 
with the others. 


When I was finally confronted with 
the alternative of thinking or losing 
nearly every plant I had, it didn’t take 
me long to reach the conclusion that the 
only certain way of providing drainage 
is to use soil of such coarse particles that 
water could not linger in it, no matter 
how much it rained or poured on it. Nat- 
urally, clay is taboo. I don’t know what 
others have been able to accomplish with 
it, but in my experience it is a wet blanket 
and a kill-joy to all plants that cannot 
tolerate stagnant soil water, and this in- 
cludes nearly all cacti and other succu- 
lents, and a great many of what are 
commonly called wild flowers. Then I 


A FTER more than 30 years of suc- 
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learned, too, that in beds outside I had 
to take a post-hole auger and satisfy 
myself of the porosity of the substratum 
under the planting, before I could pre- 
dict with even approximate certainty the 
fate of the plants above it. 


No hole full of brick-bats will do if 
the substratum is tight. It is just a nat- 
ter of time and rainfall when it will be 
full and overflowing with slush. By the 
time the water has evaporated and slowly 
soaked out through the clay, the plants 
will either be booked for the graveyard 
or the hospital. 

There is always something to learn, 
but, up to the present, hundreds of ex- 
periments lead me to believe that all but 
a very few plants will thrive perfectly 
in a mixture of coarse sand and leaf 
mold, with a sprinkling of unleached, 
hardwood ashes now and then for those 
that will tolerate alkalinity. However, by 
leaf mold I don’t mean clay scraped up 
from under a bed of leaves, but the 
brown, crumbly mass of decaying leaves. 

Too often, leaf mold is thought of as a 
mechanical conditioner only, and peat 
moss used instead, because it is in many 
places easier to get; but while peat has 
its uses, it is not to be compared with 
leaf mold as a plant food, and it is no 
better as a mechanical conditioner. 

It is to be regretted that all pot gar- 
deners cannot have access to an old wood- 
land and know the pleasure of plunging 
the hand up to the wrist in a mellow, 
brown mass of more-than-half-decayed 
leaves. To a genuine plant lover the 
sensation is like that which a miser is 
supposed to feel when he dribbles coins 
through his fingers; and if one ean find 
an old, hollow tree that has been in- 
habited by owls for a generation or more, 
and scoop out a peck or more of black, 
infinitely-rich compost, of the consistency 
of corn-meal, he is rich indeed. There 
is no better potting soil on earth than a 
mixture of these two and sand, with a 
dash of hardwood ashes where indicated 
by the plant’s natural preference for 
alkalinity. 

Drainage is the important factor to 
success in crop production in many locali- 
ties, and some soils are not easily drained 
because of their natural location in a 
low or flat situation. Those who have a 
naturally sandy or gravelly soil do not 
need to worry much about drainage. 
Indeed, where land slopes and _ has 
natural surface drainage, it may be said 
that drainage is not a serious problem 
in the production of crops. ‘So those who 
are located in a hilly or rolling country, 
and who have perhaps a rather porous, 
sandy soil, may congratulate themselves 
to that extent. But good drainage 
through a porous soil also may mean the 
leaching out of fertility, and such a 
quick loss of water after rainfall as to 
make crop production difficult. This 
subject runs into a complicated considera- 
tion of soils, crops, cultivation and 
climatie conditions. 


























TUMBLING STILE 





























TURNSTILE 


EpITor’s Notse:—Three types of Stiles are 
shown above, of which the Turnstile is familiar 
to a larger number of people perhaps than 
either of the other types. The Step Stile is a 
very simple thing to build, and is adaptable to 
almost any kind of a fence. The Tumbling 
Stile is.a mechanical or engineering develop- 
ment, which is interesting in itself: but the 
thought comes that it might prove noisy in 
operation. 
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Watering vepelable parden with hose 


Children’s Garden Primer 


LESSON 7. WATERING PLANTS IN 
DRY WEATHER 


ULY is the month when plants get very 

thirsty. Do not water them until sun- 
down, or they may get sun-burned by hot 
rays of the sun shining through the little 
drops of water on the leaves. 

Sprinkle the ground thoroughly around 
each plant with your watering pot. 

Take the nozzle off the hose and let 
the water run out of the opening slowly, 
laying the hose on the ground ‘so the 
water will flow between the rows. The 
dry earth will drink up the moisture. 

You must keep your plants feeling 
comfortable if you are to Have a good 
garden, as a thirsty plant cannot do its 


best. Rut H. Lee 
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Our Wild Flowers,—Primroses 


UT along the roadsides, thickets, and 

dry fields, grow the beloved Prim- 
roses, otherwise called Oenothera biennis. 
The flowers are yellow in color, very 
fragrant, one to two inches across. They 
grow on leafy-bracted terminal spikes, at 
the top of erect stalks, one to five feet 
high. The flowers open only in the eve- 
ning, just a few at a time. 

The leaves are lance-shaped, alternat- 
ing on the stem.. They bloom from June 
to October; from Labrador to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and west to the Rocky Moun- 


tains. Estuer Haas, (Kans.) 


Arranging Flowers Indoors 


OW is the time to pick fresh flowers 

for the house. Try to combine 
colors that look well together, such as 
blue Bachelor’s Buttons and yellow Mari- 
golds, or pink and rose Zinnias with 
white Baby’s Breath. 

It is also important to arrange these 
flowers in suitable containers, to bring out 
all of their beauty. The container should 
always be inconspicuous, and of a dull, 
rather neutral color such as gray, black, 
misty-blue, or ash-rose. Plain glass and 
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brown crockery are also used. The tall- 
est part of the flower group should be 
in the middle and toward the back of 
the container. Do not crowd the stems. 
Long-stemmed flowers are placed in 
tall vases; short-stemmed in low bowls. 
Try different ways of arranging the same 
flowers in different containers, until you 
strike the best. Perhaps two or three 
mothers would be interested in conduct- 
ing a Junior Flower Arranging Contest 
among the young folks during summer 
vacation, giving flower containers for 
prizes. Rutu H. Lee 


July Nature Study Club 


P in the Far North, in the land of 
snow and ice, lives the Arctic or 
White Fox. He is only about two-thirds 
the size of the common Red Fox. The 
fur is long, very thick, soft, and snowy- 
white in color, which makes it easy for 
them to hunt or keep away from their 
enemies with their background of snow. 
Their babies are born in a burrow in a 
snow bank. For food, they eat lemmings, 
Arctic hares, and a bird called ptarmigan ; 
but in Summer they eat ducks and other 
wild fowl which nest in the Far North. 
A little farther South, the white coat 
changes to a blue color in the Summer. 
Really the Blue Fox is only a colored 
White Fox, and their habits are the same. 


Estuer Haas, (Kans.) 


Gourds at Play 


LTHOUGH the Indians used Gourds 
for making their household articles, 
girls and boys have much more fun mak- 
ing toys with them. Get a package of 
mixed gourd seed and plant in your 
garden just as early as you can. Pick out 
a sunny location with plenty of moisture. 
The Gourds make rapid-growing vines, 
and require plenty of water. 
When the queerly-shaped Gourds are 
picked, and dried, you can glue corks 
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to them for noses, eyes, and mouths; and 
you can stuff brightly-colored cloth, cut 
in the shape of arms and legs, with cotton 
or some other filler. Animals can be 
fashioned by using corks and pipe-stem 
cleaners. Birds are made by fastening 
feathers to cardboard circles glued to the 
Gourd in the position for wings and tail. 
The illustration shows (1, 2, 3, and 4) 
Doll Gourds; (5) Rabbit Gourd; (6) 
Giraffe Gourd; (7) Bird Gourd. 

Grow Gourds in your garden plot and 
you will have fun on many rainy Satur- 
day afternoons, dressing them up. 


Rouru H. Lee 





Fourth of, July Plants 
HE Fire Cracker Plant is a real 


Fourth of July plant. It is a semi- 
trailing plant with slender, drooping 
branches covered with brilliant coral-red 
flowers, shaped just like little fire 
crackers. You can grow them in pots 
and keep them year after year. 

Red Hot Poker looks like a big sky 
rocket, when its spikes of vivid orange- 
red blossoms shoot up in the perennial 
border. 

Cattail Gay Feather, with its narrow, 
round spikes cf rich-purple flowers, re- 
minds us of Roman Candles before they 
are set off. This Gay Feather also at- 
tracts many kinds of butterflies. 


Rurn H. Lee 
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Editorial Notes 


(>= of the important, yes, serious 
problems that confronts us amateur 
gardeners is where to learn the correct 
pronunciation of plant names. The com- 
mon ones do not present much difficulty, 
but the scientific ones do. It is about 
time for us to really know our plants 
by the names that are used the world 
over, although one also wants to know 
them by their familiar or common names. 
Florists seem to be too doubtful a source 
of information when it comes to correct 
pronunciation. Some are particular and 
some are not. For instance, I carefully 
learned the name of Kalanchoe, the plant 
which was all the vogue during the past 
Winter. The florist gave it to me as 
Ka-len’-chee. Later I discovered that. it 
should be pronounced Kal-an-k6’-é; two 
pronunciations so utterly different that 
they would not be recognized as meaning 
the same plant. 


There is a little book, “Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Plant Names,” which is 
handy, being of pocket size, but so many 
names are missing. One of the dealers 
is obliging enough to insert a page 
or two of pronunciation in his catalogue. 
It would be a wonderful help if all 
catalogues gave the scientific names, cor- 
rectly separated and marked. This would 
add greatly to the value of a catalogue 
and not much, it would seem, to its 
expense. Amateur gardeners send for 
the little one that has the page, as men- 
tioned, just for that feature. Naturally, 
that leads them to reading the rest of 
the catalogue and seeing things they want 
to buy. Good advertising! 

If there is a good, comprehensive pub- 
lication at moderate cost, let’s hope it will 
be advertised in THE FLOWER GROWER 
sometime soon. The history or deriva- 
tion of names would also be most inter- 
esting, especially when they come from 
the name of a person. Forsythia has 
a pleasanter sound when the short “y” 
is used; but when one learns that the 
shrub was named after a man named 
Forsythe, with a long “y,” common 
sense teaches one to use the long “y” 
and say Forsythia, even though it doesn’t 
please the ear as the short “y” does. 


An inspection of the Ramblers and 
other Climbing Roses (early May) shows 
that they did not survive the last Winter 
as well as most plants did. Was it be- 
cause their growth was so new? The 
Winter before, they were killed back to 
the roots, but finaliy sent up wonderful 
shoots and seemed finer than ever, as 
though Nature’s pruning had done them 
good. At present they look discouraging; 
some Ramblers appearing positively dead. 
As they had weathered many Winters 
without harm, it seems a bit strange, es- 
pecially as Ramblers are supposed to 
have the old canes eut out each year, 
_leaving only the new ones. Taking 
chances is one of the ever-present fea- 
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tures of gardening, and it teaches us a 
fellow feeling for farmers with whom 
weather conditions mean so much. 


We took a drive a couple of weeks ago 
just to see the wild Daphnes in bloom. 
The hillsides pink with them is one of 
those sights never to be forgotten; like 
the heather-clad hills of Scotland, the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia when 
the Red Bud is in bloom, and so on. 
Those are all stored up pictures that 
nothing can take from one, while life 
and memory last. Six nice plants are 
added to the acid border. The farmer 
and his wife urged us to dig up more, 
but why take more than we had room 
for, even though they never would be 
missed among so many. We objected to 
digging those that could be seen from 
the house, but were told not to bother to 
walk to the pasture which was said to 
be full of them. Said the wife, “They 
are pretty, but I don’t get out once a 
week to see them, so take all you want.” 
Such beauty within sight of the house 
and not slip out at least every day to 
enjoy it;—what a pity! She was close 
to the Autumn of life too, when surely 
one is entitled to take time off to enjoy 
God’s gifts of Nature. 


Useful Hints for July 


lie ~ with its heat is the first “let- 
down” month for amateurs. Peren- 
nials are beginning to wane, and annuals 
are hardly on yet, at least the early part 
of the month. Weeds do not mind heat 
however, and will soon steal a march on 
lazy gardeners. If they get a foothold, 
woe unto you; there is -a losing fight 
ahead, as we have most of us learned. 


If a dry spell comes, do not sprinkle. 
If you are going to water at all, do it 
thoroughly. Sometimes Nature sends an 
insignificant little shower, but usually a 
rain soaks the ground. That is the only 
kind that does any good, except to wash 
dust off the foliage. Artificial watering 
should be applied to the roots, and should 
be sufficient to go down into the ground 
as far as the roots do. 


Watch out for your new shrubs. They 
need soaking often, to overcome the 
shock of moving. It has been pretty well 
proved that almost anything can be 
moved if it is kept well watered the first 
year. For shrubs and trees, a very wise 
plan is to soak peat moss for a couple 
of weeks; then dig a trench around the 
shrub a little way from the roots, and 
bury the soaked peat moss in the trench. 
It will hold moisture for a long time, if 
it has been thoroughly saturated. After 
a few weeks the hose might be placed 
near the trench, and enough water al- 
lowed to run to thoroughly soak the moss 
again. 


July weather is just right for aphis to 
develop; hot dry times are when the pests 
are in their glory. No soakirig rains to 
wash them off, nothing to disturb them, 
and how they multiply. Rabbits and 
guinea pigs are simply not in it with 
aphis (commonly ealled “plant lice”). 
Tobacco is the cure. They just cannot 
breathe when covered with tobacco in 
any form. For the white root aphis, dig 





tobacco dust into the soil around the 
roots. As late as July it might be wiser 
to soak the ground close to the roots, 
with a tea made of tobacco stems, dust, 
or even plug tobacco. If you prefer 
an easy method, buy Black Leaf 40 and 
follow directions on the bottle. The 
liquid form must be used to spray all 
plants having aphis on their leaves and 
stems. In order to make the spray cling 
well, add it to a strong soap suds. Whale 
oil soap is usually recommended, but 
any soap not containing lye can be used. 
To win a battle with aphis, early spray- 
ing is necessary. All the spring crop are 
female which produce young, not eggs. 
Each new generation develops within 
ten days, scientists tell us, so it is no 
wonder a lazy gardener gets the worst 
of the battle. 


Pyrethrum is a spray that seems to be 
highly recommended by those that ought 
to know, because of their experience. 
The “gardener’s medicine chest” should 
be well stocked with all kinds of sprays, 
early in the season, by April at least. 
So many of the sprays are listed at prices 
that simply scare one, that it is easy to 
get discouraged and decide to just 
“take a chance,” hoping the weather 
will help out as it sometimes does. This 
is not wise if one has spent money on 
expensive plants. They deserve the best 
of care. That is plain common sense. 


Delphinium seed is fresh now and will 
germinate quickly. If a new lot of plants 
is needed for next season, get seed right 
away and sow as quickly as possible. 
July-sown seed ought to give fine plants 
to be transplanted in early Fall. Of 
course, a coldframe is the best place for 
starting seed even in July. It can be 
left open much of the time, but it is so 
much easier to keep track of seedlings in 
a frame than out in the open. A flat 
ean be used, if put in a shaded spot 
and protected from the onslaught of 
slugs. To do this, set on a bed of ashes 
and spread poisoned bran under the 
flat. This ought to keep out sow bugs 
too, which are even worse than slugs. 


Rheum; A Large-leaved Plant 


F you like immense, tropical-looking 

plants why not try Rheum Collinianum 
or R. Tanguticum Rubrum? They will de- 
light you with their giant leaves, the lat- 
ter variety bearing great trusses of scar- 
let bloom. 

Both these plants make a fine showing 
on lawns; and if in centers of round beds 
and surrounded with scarlet sage or other 
low-growing flowers, they are extremely 
showy. 

Our garden Rhubarb is of the family 
of Rheum, though the above-mentioned 
plants aré said to have come to us from 
the Bosporus and from India. They pos- 
sess many medicinal agents. 

Even garden Rhubarb is one of the 
most necessary of foods, possessing, first 
a cathartic effect in the clearing of ob- 
structive bowels; and later proving an 
astringent agent in preventing looseness 
of bowel. Doctors claim that nursing 
mothers can eat no more reliable remedy 
in food than Rhubarb. 


Mrs. J. C. DarNnELuL, (Texas) 
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For Mountain, Woods, Sea, or Lakeside * 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


HE living room is open on three 
sides and has a ceiling with exposed 
rafters, which with the rough stone 
fireplace, are in keeping with the rustic 
exterior. The sheltered porch, screened in, 
offers additional sleeping quarters. The 
enclosed porch may be used for dining. 
Its many windows and easy access to the 
bathroom make it also an ideal sleeping 
porch. 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish of rough sawed boards or shingles. 
Instead of plaster inside some form of 
wallboard could be used. The founda- 
tions may be of local stone. No basement 
excavation is required. 


EDITOR’S SUGGESTIONS - 


“[ BE excellent photograph, and the 
plan, together with the brief descrip- 
tive matter, leave little to be told of the 
mechanical details of the simple summer 
place here shown. But there are some 
facts in connection with such a place 
which should be borne in mind by those 
who are interested in building up a place 
in the country. 

The headline states that this camp is 
“For Mountain, Woods, Sea, or Lake- 
side.” It might well have said also that 
such a place would be desirable anywhere 


in a rural or wild location. The con- 
struction is simple; the arrangement 
desirable and well nigh ideal; with plenty 
of space on the open porch for outside 
living. 

Such a place, properly located, and the 
grounds cleared and landscaped, can be 
made into a thing of beauty and a source 
of contentment, as well as education, for 
its owner. The planting of the grounds 
can receive what attention the owner can 
give, and the possibilities are unlimited. 
If it is possible to live during the entire 
Summer or for a considerable part of it 
on such a place, or to make frequent trips 
from city or town as circumstances per- 
mit, flowers may be planted; vegetables 
may be planted; and fruit may be 
planted. Many summer homes of this 
character have been developed into per- 
manent homes for year-around living. 


In selecting your site do not make the 
mistake of limiting your purchase to the 
exact amount of ground required for the 
house and its immediate surroundings. 
Land in the country is comparatively 
cheap, and you should secure several acres 
or more. This not only gives an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the imagination 
in planning improvements, but inci- 
dentally it gives a control of your sur- 
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roundings which you do not have if you 
purchase only a small piece of ground, 
should some undesirable neighbor build 
uear you. 

This subject could be elaborated rather 
more extensively, but I will close with the 
suggestion that a summer place should be 
a haven of real rest and recuperation, and 
that it should be so planned as to make 
it possible to have the future construc- 
tion of a permanent home, either by re- 
building the original, or by putting up a 
larger, two-story house, using the original 
as a wing. These details will interest the 
owner and give him some very happy 
hours in planning the future. 


— Mapison COOPER 


* Epiror’s Nore:—Working drawings and 
specifications for the house shown above may 
be secured at moderate cost through the Home 
Building Editor of this paper. This service is 
presented to our readers through cooperation 


with the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau. The Bureau is endorsed by the 
American Institute of Architects and by the 


United States Department of Commerce. Ques- 
tions from our readers regarding home building 
will be answered at no charge by the techni- 
eal department of The Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau. Address the Home Building 
Editor, enclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Using Flower Gruwer Index 


we HAT would I do without the Index 

to THe FLower Grower?” Many 
times I ask myself this question, and al- 
ways the same answer comes, “I don’t 
know!” 

Not only for my own personal use do 
I find the Index invaluable, but so often 
friends come or call up and ask some 
question about their flowers or plants. 

Once in a while I feel competent to 
answer from my own knowledge and ex- 
perience, but far more frequently I will 
say, “I am not quite sure,” or “I don’t 
know a thing about that,” as the case 
may be, “but I will look it up in my 
FLOWER GROWER and let you know.” 
Some are solicitous enough to ask if it 
won’t be too much trouble, but I assure 
them to the contrary by replying, “Oh, 
I’ll just look in the Index and ean find 
out very soon.” 

Only this past week three different 
ones called up; one was having trouble 
with her Christmas Cactus; another, with 
the leaves of her Jerusalem Cherry drop- 
ping off; and still another wanted to 
know why her geranium leaves turned yel- 
low and buds dropped off. 

I do not raise house plants, in fact 
know very little about their culture, but 
thanks to THe FLOWER GROWER I was en- 
abled to help these friends with their 
problems; and more thanks to the Index, 
it took only a short time. 

When looking up a subject for myself 
or anyone else, I always check up on it 
in several different issues, for different 
writers often bring out different ideas, 
advice, and experiences. 

I have THe FLower Grower beginning 
with 1928 to date, on file, with the excep- 
tion of three copies of 1928 which I loaned 
several years ago to a friend, plainly stat- 
ing I wanted them back; and while I 
asked for them several times, they have 
never been returned. Moral: Don’t lend 
your FLower Growers. Try and per- 
suade folks to send their subscriptions to 
this best of all-garden magazines. 


Mrs. Irvine T. Tyer, (Conn.) 
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Timely Suggestions for July 
(Continued from page 321) 


wanted characteristics. Remember that it 
does not pay to waste time and effort 
on any second-class varieties, when it is 
just as easy to raise and to enjoy choice 
ones. To mark a variety for seed, write 
a short description on a tag or small 
piece of cardboard. Dip it in liquid 
paraffin, and attach to the plant. Thus 
treated, the tag with the record will last 
until the seed is ready to be gathered. 
This month you may begin to harvest 
the ripened seeds of early-blooming per- 
ennials. Let the seed “eure” or dry for 
a couple of weeks before planting. The 
seeds of Hollyhock will be ripening soon 
and may then be planted anytime. Dur- 
ing a wet spell, I have known hollyhock 
seeds to send forth sprouts while they 
were still ungathered in the open pods 
on the plant. After blooming, the holly- 
hock plants may be cut back. 








The “Poor Man” Has His 


Orchid Now 


(Continued from page 303) 


‘ could ask, and has been a good grower 
in our garden for several seasons. Jerry, 
by Lapham, is another fine one in the 
ruby-toned group. Browner and brilliant 
tones are shown in King Tut, with a 
number of derivatives sharing its brilliance 
in taller and larger tones. 


The so-called blue  [Irises, really 
lavender, have shown real and remarkable 
advancement towards true-blue; Grinter’s 
superb Blue Triumph and the deeper 
Missouri; Jacob Sass’ Blue Monarch, 
and the fine Essig blues of which Shining 
Waters is the best example. 


Blends bring us to the infinite variety 
of the Iris. A blend, as known in the 
iris world, is an Iris containing yellow 
in combination with other colors, such as 
blue-purple, red-purple, or red. They 
class roughly into dark and light blends, 


although a dividing line is difficult to 
draw. 


Typical of this magnificent class of 
Irises are Anne Marie Cayeuz, Evolution, 
Clara Noyes, Zaharoon, Persia, Pres. 
Pilkington, Mary Geddes, K. V. Ayres, 
the newer Trail’s End, and the gorgeous 
Copper Lustre. The blends offer the 
gardener the widest variety possible for 
color arrangements, both with each other 
and with other plants. 


In the very-dark types, Black Wings 
is the darkest; and Blue Velvet is the 
richest and nmiost gorgeous of all, in its 
depth of color and value in the garden. 


The variegata class, those with clear 
yellow standards and falls of different 
color, has slow development. The finest 
yet shown of pure variegata type is 
Vision. Some fine ones approaching true 
variegata, but with the yellow of the 
standards slightly clouded, yet yellow 
in effect, are Claude Aureau and King 
Juba. 
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July Garden Club Program 


SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


| Ua the Summer, an out-of-door 
meeting is always popular. A Tree 
Pienie affords Club Members a chance 
to study shade and ornamental trees 
at first hand. Plan to conduct the 
pienie in the park, estate, or arboretum 
where as many trees as possible can be 
studied. If none of these places are 
locally available, a walk can be planned 
through the village or town so that many 
varieties of trees can be included. The 
following list gives some of the more 
interesting trees used for shade and 
ornamental planting: 

Austrian Pine (Pinus Laricio var. 
Austriaea). Two needles in sheath, ex- 
traordinarily long, and of very-dark- 
green color. 

Black Walnut (Juglans nigra). <A 
majestic spreading tree much used in 
parks and for shade. 

European Hornbean (Carpinus Betu- 
lus). These trees will grow in cold, for- 
bidding locations where most trees fail. 
Used as a hedge tree in olden times be- 
cause it will stand rigid pruning. 

European White Birch (Betula alba). 
Weeping and cut-leaved forms adorn 
parks and lawns. 

Beech (Fagus Americana). 
ful ornamental shade tree. 

Post Oak (Quercus minor). Dense 
round-topped tree used as a hardy orna- 
mental; growing well in dry, rocky soil. 

Pin Oak (Quercus palustris). Hand- 
some rapid-growing tree for avenues and 
lawns. 

White Elm (Ulmus Americana). Tall, 
graceful, wide-spreading tree, so often 
associated with New England villages. 

Black Mulberry (Morus nigra). A 
great attraction for many kinds of birds. 

Sassafras (Sassafras Sassafras). Valu- 
able ornamental for its berries and bril- 


A beauti- 


liant autumn coloring. Also attracts 
birds. 
Syeamore (Platanus occidentalis). 


Large, stately tree excellent for shade 
and ornament in cities and towns. 

Ailanthus (Ailanthus glandulosa). 
Smoke and dust do not seem to injure 
the great fern-like leaves. Tree does 
well in sterile and worn-out soil, shading 
hot pavements. 

Horse Chestnut (Aesculus Hippocas- 
tanum). Beautiful flower clusters and a 
fine shade tree. 

American Linden (Tilia Americana). 
Ornamental and shade tree, sometimes 
planted for bee pasture. 

White Ash (Frazinus Americana). Tall 
shade tree for park and street use. 


Ruta H. Leg, (Mich.) 


Book Reviews 


MEXICAN PLANTS FOR AMERICAN 
GARDENS. By Cecile Hulse Matse- 
chat. About forty illustrations. 269 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. Price 
$3.50. 

The author spent several years studying 
the flora of this—to us—little-known region 
and is able to speak authoritatively as well 
as lovingly of its vastness, its wonders, its 
beauty, and the cultural possibilities it 
offers to us. The opening chapters deal 
with the first gardeners of America and 





their gardens, describing the useful plants 
from the earliest times, the economic plants 
of the Aztecs, their fruits and flowers. In 
other sections the influence of the Spanish 
is comprehensively discussed, and the Mexi- 
can gardens of the present, with their patios 
and other distinctive architecture, are viv- 
idly presented. We see faintly in “Dwellers 
in the Sun” the richness of some of the 
nearly 1300 native cacti. The section on 
wild flowers is a revelation, and we learn 
the source of the dahlia, cosmos, zinnia, 
ageratum, and other well-known favorites. 
The whole book is a fascinating tale of 
fairyland. 


DOUBLEDAY GARDEN BOOKS. A Set 
of Ten Handbooks of Nearly 100 pp. 
Each. Illustrated. Doubleday, Doran, 
Garden City, N. Y. Price 50 cents each. 


The small garden owner with little spare 
time will find this handy set, with the es- 
sentials of the topics covered, most help- 
ful. Each is well indexed and they com- 
prise the following subjects: Gardening 
for the Small Place; Rock Gardening for 
the Small Place; How to Make Garden 
Pools; How to Plan the Home Landscape; 
How to Grow Spring Flowers from Bulbs; 
Trees and Shrubs for the Small Place; 
How to Grow Annual Flowers; How to 
Grow Lilies of the Garden; How to Grow 
Delphiniums; and How to Grow Vegetables 
and Berries. These are written by experts 
and contain much useful information in 
compact form. They give, too, this advan- 
tage—that one interested especially in one 
or two of the subjects need not buy the 
entire set; or he may add to the first vol- 
ume purchased as his interests in gardening 
broaden. 


OLD ROSES. By Mrs. Frederick Lowe 
Keays. Fifty-siw illustrations. 222 pp. 
MacMillan Company, New York. Price 
$3.00. 


The author tells in a delightful way of 
her quest for old roses to enrich her old- 
fashioned Maryland garden, a hobby which 
has yielded 150 varieties in the past five 
years. She clearly describes the four lead- 
ing types of June roses, Gallica, Centifolia, 
Damask, and Alba, with many of their 
endless variations. Then came the ever- 
bloomers from China, and these were fol- 
lowed by the favorites of Josephine, who 
made the rose the flower of fashion; with 
the tea roses, the decadence of which the 
author deplores, and the hybrid perpetuals. 
This resurrection to public notice of the 
old-fashioned roses, which in a way marked 
the trail of the pioneer and are devoid 
of so many of the enemies which the mod- 
ern rose culturist meets, will give impetus 
to a coming hobby as pleasurable as it is 
worthy. 


AMERICAN BIRD BIOGRAPHIES. By 
A.A. Allen. Ten Colored Plates and Ten 
Wash Drawings by G. M. Sutton. 190 
photographs. 238 pp. Oomstock Pub- 
lishing Company, Ithaca, N. Y. Price 
$3.50. 


Some will object to these twenty auto- 
biographies of leading birds as written in 
the first person. Yet we doubt if they 
could be toJd in any other form so graph- 
ically, adeqiately, and sympathetically. In 
the every-day lives so recorded, we are 
brought face to face with their joys and 
sorrows. We feel the ways of warfare 
between bluebird and wren. We see the 
economic reason for the late nesting of 
the goldfinch. We find the tiniest of bird 
mothers, the hummingbird, one of the most 
self-reliant. The admirable plate of this 
mother and her mate, so accurate in color, 
is well worthy of that master artist of bird 
life, Dr. Sutton. 


Bessie L. Putnam, ( Penna.) 
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ORIENTAL POPPY, OLYMPIA, BLOOMS 
WELL 


I just wonder if the readers know what 
a successful bloomer the double Oriental 
Poppy, Olympia, is. I set a very small 
plant two years ago, and today (May 9) 
there are 15 buds showing nearly ready to 
open; and there are 8 or 10 new plants 
several inches from the original plant, and 
the original plant is a large clump. It is 
easily transplanted at any time and multi- 
plies by ground runners. 

Other Oriental Poppies aren’t showing 
buds yet. 

Mrs. ALICE SCHEEKAN, (Neb.) 


. MAKING LILACS BLOOM 


Here is an answer to those who cannot 
have their Lilacs bloom. I have stripped 
leaves, pruned the tops, and done every- 
thing. I had a small bush two feet high. 
As I didn’t like the location it was in, I 
transplanted it in the Fall of 1934; then 
again in the Spring of 1935, cutting almost 
all roots. On May 5th, I find it with six 
blooms. I have four bushes like this, and 
have tried it other places with success. 


FRED CaLo, (N. Y.) 


PEELING GLADIOLUS BULBLETS 


In the April (1934) number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, a writer suggests peeling 
gladiolus bulblets with the thumb nail. 

My experience with that method was very 
disastrous, infection having been caused 
by bits of splinters from the bulblet shells 
piercing the flesh under the thumb nail— 
and remaining there. 

Since then, I have used an ordinary par- 
ing knife, not very sharp. I cut the point 
of the shell, taking as much of the shell 
as will come with it. Sometimes two lifts 
of the knife will remove all the shell, 
{counting the first cut). The method is 
very simple and sure, and there is no danger 
from splinters under the nails. 


Mrs. Carrie M. Lirrie, (N. H.) 


GROWING CANNAS 


Here in Northwestern Ohio I start plant- 
ing outdoors about May Ist, loosening the 
ground to a depth of 18” to 2’. Roots are 
planted two to three inches deep. The 
ground is mulched with manure; I use 
chicken manure and find it excellent for 
Cannas. The soil is kept wet at all times 
during the summer months. 

When frost kills foliage, I dig the roots 
and store away in dry sand. I do not 
loosen the dirt from the roots when lifting, 
but store the roots with all the dirt that 
will adhere to them. A temperature as 
near to 35 degrees as possible is desirable, 
and the roots should not be allowed to 
dry out during the Winter. 


EpmunpD R. Nowicki, (Ohio) 


WEEDS 

Am much interested in the definition of 
weeds, on page 522 in December issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Probably all plants have some use some- 
where, sometime. 

I like to define a weed as “any plant that 
persists in growing where it is not wanted.” 

A Pansy or Petunia is a weed in a corn 
field. 

Many plants we call weeds are very use- 
ful in their proper place. 


H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 
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TAME WILD BIRDS OF FLORIDA 


One coming to Florida for his first 
winter vacation is amazed to witness the 
friendliness of so many Wild Birds. Ducks, 
Pelicans, Gulls, and even Quail and the 
timid Doves, make their homes in and about 
the city of St. Petersburg, depending largely 
on the inhabitants and visitors for their 
daily rations. 

Pelicans, those ever-quaint Birds, make 
companions of the shore anglers and take 
from their very hands the wiggling harvest 
of the hook and line. The Birds will crowd 
each other, brushing against the tourists 
who enjoy their peculiar antics. 














Pelicans at St. Petersburg, Florida 


Gulls of several varieties seem never to 
leave the pier, the shore lines, or the tiny 
lakes. The appearance of a paper bag is 
taken as an invitation to dive for bits of 
bread, cake, popped corn, and other morsels 
thrown to them. 


Ducks, principally Blue Bills, are objects 
of constant interest. They, like the tame 
farm flocks, rush about among themselves 
to get the food thrown by excited children 
and grown-ups. 

Quail are not so trustful as the Water 
Birds. The writer has seen but two groups 
of a dozen or more in the outskirts of the 
city. Food is scattered by the residents 
for their support, and this the Birds take, 
though with some timidity, each morning. 
A few graceful Doves frequent the shrub- 
bery of planted lawns and seldom take wing 
when approached, depending on their lively 
legs to carry them to cover. 

Happily the day is passing when the ap- 
pearance of a Wild Bird is a signal to 
bring out the gun. 


J. B. Spencer, (Ont.) 


CALIFORNIA POPPY WITHSTANDS 
DROUTH 


Last Summer we had a great drouth here 
in Northern Indiana, as in most places. 
Being in the country my garden had very 
little watering done. I think the flower 
that stood the extreme heat the best, and 
was a continuous bloomer and a joy all 
Summer, was the little California Poppy. 


I had it in yellow, orange, a sort of 
maroon, and pale-pink. It would last in 
the house several days. Late in the after- 
noon all the flowers closed, looking like 
tiny rose buds, and then would open the 
next day. 

The Snapdragon was also lovely through 
the heat all Summer. 


Mrs. Harry C, Orruttr, (Ind.) 


FORCING BLEEDINGHEART 


Last Fall, after the foliage was dead, I 
potted a root of Bleedingheart with two 
eyes, using an eight-inch pot. I sunk the 
pot in the ground, leaving it until the 
sprouts were just beneath the surface of 
the ground; then brought it into my sun 
parlor on the south side of the house. It 
began to grow at once. [I think it grew an 
inch each day, until it was a large spread- 
ing plant; the leaves the freshest green, 
and with two curving racemes of the beauti- 
ful Bleedinghearts. It gave me so much 
delight I hope others may try it. 


Mrs. Joun C. Paxson, (Ind.) 


CAUTIONS AGAINST KILLING 


In Timely Suggestions for October, we’re 
told to clean up, and burn up all dead 
growths to kill insects. Now I wonder if 
we do good or harm. We have insect 
friends as well as insect enemies; which 
do we destroy most? 

I really think we’re going heedlessly 
ahead on this kill-insect propaganda. We 
put out poison mash for cutworms, grass- 
hoppers, etc. We kill them, but what else? 
Birds and animal friends who live on them. 
It is time we stop and consider just what 
we are doing. Don’t you think so? Wild 
birds are scarcer each year,—why? 


A garden may look fine—absolutely bare 
—but are we doing for the earth what 
Nature does? She covers bare spots, pro- 
tects the bosom of Mother Earth. How 
much better the ground works up in the 
Spring when protected. 

We spread leaves in the Fall, around 
shrubbery; in Spring, take it all away, and 
wonder why it doesn’t do well. Nature 
tucks leaves around trees and shrubs and 
leaves them there to mulch, decay, and feed 
them. We seem not to be able to discern 
Nature’s way, but go on making mistakes 
because we do not observe and think. And 
we go serenely, blindly on killing our 
friends and helpers, and wonder why we 
we have so much trouble. I trust I may 
read something on this subject in future, 
in your editorials and Balanced Viewpoint. 


P. E. Decatur, (Ohio) 


LE MARECHAL FOCH GLADIOLUS 
REVERTS 


Some years ago I received from you some 
gladiolus bulbs as a subscription prize,— 
Le Marechal Foch. They grew and multi- 
plied to some 500, and we and the neigh- 
bors were wonderfully pleased with them. 
In the season of 1933 we had only a few, 
and this past season of 1934 only a dozen 
or so; but in their place we have a mass 
of dull, yellowish-brick-red. I had none 
of this color till the season of 1933 and 
have bought no bulbs of any sort for 
several years. You have stated in your 
paper that Gladiolus never revert. Have 
you had any such experience? I have a 
large lot of mixed varieties. 


C. L. Gop, (Conn.) 


DOROTHY PERKINS ROSE MILDEWS 

Why does Mrs. H. C. Peepels, (N. Y.), 
bother with Dorothy Perkins Rose? It 
simply will mildew! JBmily Grey or Dr. 
Van Fleet or Cl. Cecil Brunner are very 
lovely and never mildew. Dorothy Perkins 
ought to be discarded completely. 


Mrs. H. C. Sorurton, (Calif.) 
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DO GLADS REVERT? 

I once dug a gladiolus bulb, Independence 
I think, which had five hundred bulblets. 
Many varieties give only half a dozen, three, 
two—often none. Suppose I make a mix- 
ture of ten bulbs, one Independence, and 
one each of nine kinds making very few 
hulblets, and grow them for ten years. At 
the end of that time I shall have from one 
bulb to maybe a hundred or two each of 
the nine kinds, while of Independence Vll 
have millions. Does that prove that the 
other kinds have reverted to Independence? 
Not at all. 

Besides, they would not revert to Inde- 
pendence, nor Alice Tiplady, nor Mrs. Fran- 
cis King, nor America, nor any other im- 
proved variety. If they revert, they revert 
to a primitive form. Until you find in 
your Glads a primitive form of Gladiolus, 
one that you never saw before, do not be 
so wild as to imagine they have reverted. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 
RECONSIDERING THE STATE 
FLOWERS 


In the article “Consider the State 
Flowers” in the February issue, Mrs. Spice 
mentions the Indian Paintbrush as the 
European Hawkweed—the State Flower of 
Wyoming. Wyoming’s State Flower is 
the Narrow-leaved Indian Paintbrush 
(Castilleja linariaefolia), of the figwort 
family; and not the Hawkweed known as 
Devil’s Paintbrush, of the composite 
' family. 

The Orange Hawkweed, also called “Grim 
the Collier,” is a bad weed in parts of 
Wiseonsin, New York, Massachusetts, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Ontario, and all the eastern 
provinces. It is a vigorous grower, ruin- 
ing meadows and pastures, and _ over- 
running land that cannot be ploughed. It 
is too noxious to be selected by any State 
as its floral emblem. However, to “give 
the devil his dues,” will say for it: Its 
fiery, orange-red flowers, which open in the 
sunshine, compare favorably and are more 
beautiful and showy on the landscape than 
is the Indian Paintbrush, Wyoming’s State 
Flower. I speak of Wisconsin in making 
this comparison because there is more 
Hawkweed here. 

Of the Indian Paintbrush it has been 
said: “No traveler in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the High Sierras, or the sagebrush 
regions of the Great Basin can forget the 
Paintbrushes. Where they dwell among the 
blue Lupines, the yellow Minulus, and 
other bright blossoms, they perfect a com- 
bination of hues that transforms the veriest 
riot of color into an orderly aggregation 
of polychromatic beauty.” 

Utah’s flower is Sago Lily (Calochortus 
nuttallii) not “Sage” Lily. Sago Lily is a 
variety of Mariposa Tulip with small grass- 
like leaves. “Sago” refers to the food 
starch of the edible bulb. The Sago Lily 
has figured largely in the history of the 
Mormon Chureh in Utah. The followers 
of Brigham Young looked upon it in some- 
what the same light as the Jews looked 
upon the manna that saved them during 
their wanderings in the wilderness. 

“Oregon Grapes” leads one to think of 
the vine fruit instead of Oregon Grape 
(Berberis aquifolium), the State Flower of 
Oregon. It belongs to the barberry family, 
other members of which are the Blue 
Cohosh, Twin Leaf, and May Apple. 

The “Sage bush” of Nevada is known as 
Sagebrush, to be accurate. 

While four States have selected the 
Violet as their representative flower, no one 
specie has been specified, but naturally the 
most .common variety found in that State 
would take the lead. 


Rena Bauer, ( Wisc.) 
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COMPOST PILE AND CONTAINER 


When cleaning the garden, gather the 
leaves and rubbish, but don’t burn them. 
Start a compost pile instead; it does not 
require much space. 

Sprinkle a layer of lime over the soil, 
then a layer of manure, and then soil. 
Spread your leaves and garden rubbish on 
top of this. Remove all seed pods. Top 
with a layer of manure and cover with 
soil. Keep top flat so as to absorb rainfall. 

If you have any wood ashes from your 
fireplace or stove, you can work this into 
the top layer of soil. Wood ashes are rich 
in potash. 














Throw on all your waste from your leafy 
vegetables such as celery and beet tops, cab- 
bage, spinach, lettuce, and cauliflower 
greens. You can throw a thin layer of 
soil on top of these to prevent flies from 
gathering. Keep moist by sprinkling occa- 
sionally during dry weather. 

When ready to use, cut down the pile 
as if cutting off a slice. Thus you se- 
cure all the material that makes up the 
compost pile. 

Place a bushel basket on a wheelbarrow 
and use a round mason sieve, 44-inch mesh, 
which just fits the basket. Sift all the 
material from the pile as used. 

A friend of mine just digs holes in her 
back yard and fills them up with leaves, 
and then covers them up with dirt. In 
a couple of years she goes back, opens up 
the holes, and has the most wonderful 
leaf-mold. 

ELEANOR E. Fiescu, (N. Y.) 


BEHAVIOR OF DOUBLE TULIPS 


If Mrs. Wright will dig her Tulips every 
year just as the leaves are losing their 
color, and replant just as the summer heat 
and drought are broken, meanwhile grad- 
ing to four or five sizes and planting those 
of a size together, she will lose her vague- 
ness of ideas as to the behavior of Tulips. 
Whether they are double or single makes 
no difference. A large Tulip splits up into 
several, of varying sizes. A small one grows 
larger. Those large enough to bloom do so, 
whether dug and replanted or not. There 
is no gain in increase by not digging, but 
may be a loss. Never let’ bulbs lie in the 
sun when digging or planting. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 
ARCTOTIS AND OTHER ANNUALS 
SELF-SOW ‘ 


Arctotis or Blue-eyed African Daisy, 
Cynoglossum or Chinese Forget-me-not, 
Four-o’clock, and Calliopsis, are annuals 
which once grown in beds which are not 
too much dug up each season, will self-sow 
from year to year. 


Mrs. Joun C. Paxson, (Ind.) 





SAVE THE LADYBIRD BUGS 


We used to have much trouble with aphids 
(plant lice) and mealy bug on our house 
plants. The last two years we have care- 
fully brought into the house a few Lady- 
bird Bugs when we brought in our plants 
and have not had any trouble with either 
aphids or mealy bug. Then in the Spring 
we just as carefully are sure to let the 
Ladybird Bugs out that they may continue 
their good work in the garden. 


C. W. JoHNSON, (Mass. 


SUCCESS WITH CANNAS 


We always have beautiful Cannas; a 
large bed beside a large water lily pool. 
Cannas like a rich soil, kept moist all 
Summer. I give mine weak manure water 
every two weeks. Red Canna, called The 
President, I like best. 

When frost has killed the tops, I cut them 
off, dig the roots, and store in the cellar 
in a corner which is directly on the ground 
and always damp. No heater is in the 
cellar. I have no trouble; the Cannas are 
always very nice in the Spring, ready to 
divide and plant again. 

Lucy Hornine Fritz, 


(Penna. ) 


COLEUS VARIETIES 


May I make a constructive criticism of 
a reply made in April number, page 189, 
by J. B. E., (Texas), to “Names of Varieties 
of Coleus?” It is this: 

The Smithsonian Institute is a separate 
organization maintained by an endowment 
fund, and does not issue horticultural 
pamphlets. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


Answers to Bug Guessing Contest 


1. Daddy-long-legs. 
2. Yellow jacket. 

3. Locust. 

4. Bee. 

5. Flea (flee). 

6. Beetle (beet-ell.) 
7. Grasshopper. 

8.- Wasp. 

9. Moth. 


10. Bedbug. 
11. LAghtning bug. 
12. Dragon-fly. 
Mrs. Frep Garr, (N. Y.) 


Answers to Tune In On Nature 


1. Newly-born Cottontail - Rabbits 
naked and blind. 

2. Yes; and show a great deal of affection 
for both their chosen mate and young 
pups. 

3. The Beaver’s hind feet are webbed. 

4. Plants with thin foliage evaporate 
more water through their leaves, and 
must have more roots and root-hairs 
to bring a greater supply of moisture. 

5. Snow. 

6. The Gopher doubles his claws back 

against the soles of his feet, walking on 

the claw itself. 

About four and one-half pounds. 

8. The potato cutting sends forth a 
sprout that in its turn develops roots, 
upon which new potatoes form. 

9. These plants take their food in a fluid 
state directly from the atmosphere. 

10. Without being injured, the lichens are 

able to dry up until atmospheric pre- 
cipitation again provides them with 
food. They are not dead, but will be- 
come green immediately when abundant 
moisture in the air provides them with 
food. 


are 


HELEN E. Rvuyte, (Nebr.) 
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Meaning of Term “Almost Hardy” 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Perhaps Mr. Rex D. Pearce will, through 
THP FLOWER GROWER, elaborate a bit on the 
term used in his catalogue, ‘almost hardy.” 
Also I hope he will tell us of those plants that 
he suggests may be wintered in frames, as to 
how and what kind of frame; what covering; 
and whether to fill the frame with some sort 
of mulch. Should it be covered with glass or 
boards? I hope he will also tell something of 
the culture of some of his exotic plants. 

I am sure I am not the only one who will 
eagerly await his comments. His seed 
catalogue is more thrilling than a novel. 


ALMA HAMILL, (IIl.) 


Answer: There is, of course, no such 
thing as absolute hardiness in the sense of 
winter-hardiness. A given plant may be 
of iron-clad hardiness at say Baltimore, 
“hardy with protection” at Cleveland, and 
quite tender and unsafe for outdoor plant- 
ing at Minneapolis; or it may be fully 
hardy in a land of heavy snows, like Maine, 
but tender. or precarious further South 
where the ground is bare much of the 
Winter. The term “winter-hardiness,” has 
therefore, a definite qualitative meaning re- 
lated only to some special set of circum- 
stances, or to plantings in some one certain 
location. 

It follows from this that when a seeds- 
man or nurseryman says that a plant is 
hardy, he means, unless his descriptions 
indicate otherwise, that it is hardy in his 
particular area, or in other areas having 
similar climates or conditions, when the 
usual or ordinary culture of the plant with- 
out special precautions, is given. When he 
says that it is “almost hardy,” or “hardy 
with protection,’ this must be taken to 
mean that a little extra care in the choice 
of planting position or in the way of winter 
mulching, may be needed; and that with 
this extra care and thoughtfulness the plant 
may be depended upon to live through the 
average Winter of that locality, but not 
necessarily through the very-occasional ex- 
ceptionally-severe Winter. ° 

Special protective measures with “almost 
hardy” plants may mean simply planting 
where there will be protection from cold 
north winds; or they may mean just the 
reverse of this, with plants that make a 
dangerously early spring growth. Such 
plants may need a northerly exposure to 
retard starting. The most usual require- 
ment in the way of special protection is the 
application of a mulching of some loose, 
light material around the plant after the 
ground has frozen. Certain bulbs of border- 
line hardiness may need particularly deep 
planting to carry over surely. Then there 
are always those few rare but particularly- 
desirable plants that must have coldframe 
shelter. With most of such, a shaded frame 
is all that is needed, the shade or mat over 
the glass giving additional insulation, as 
well as preventing forcing effect and pre- 
mature growth during periods of mild 
weather. If greater protection is required 
in individual instances, just heap loose 
straw over and around the frame. This 
is better than filling the frame with straw, 
for most frames are leaky enough so that 
mulching under the glass soon becomes a 
soggy mass that may cause crown-rot or 
other troubles. 

Naturally there are other means of pro- 
tection that may be essential under special 
circumstances or with special plants. Usu- 
ally if exceptional or out-of-the-usual pro- 
tective measures are required, the seedsman 
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or nurseryman will so indicate in his de- 
scriptions; but it must be remembered that 
he is, after all, primarily a grower and 
distributor of seeds and plants, not a garden 
consultant or landscape architect; and no 
matter how happy he may be personally 
to help his customer friends, he cannot go 
into over-explicit details in regard to all 
contingencies with each individual listing, 
without making his costs so great that he 
cannot continue in business. Nevertheless, 
horticultural specialists of this kind are 
usually such enthusiasts that they are ready 
and willing to give as much special informa- 
tion as they possibly can. 


Rex D. Pearce, (N. J.) 














Plan for Triangular Flower Bed 


To THE EDITOR :— 
I have a flower bed which lays on a rather 


low plot of ground. (Our place is on a level 
with a lake.) It is practically triangular; 
the soil originally was rather sandy and there 
is nearby a spot of clay. It has, however, been 
filled up several times with top soil, and 
fertilizer has been added; and plantings, there- 
fore, grow fairly well as there is plenty of 
sun. Drainage is good only when fairly warm 
weather sets in. 

My problem is to know the best plants for 
this little plot. I chiefly want it for cut flowers 
for the house during the Summer; and as one 
edge of the plot is near the road, I naturally 
want it to look nice. The position of the 
plot is not ideal, but we have many trees and 
much shrubbery, and so this is the only sunny 
spot on the place. 

A suggestion as to kind and number of plants 
would be helpful in achieving the results 
desired. 


Mrs. GEORGE J. WALLAD, (N. Y.) 


Answer: This small plot may be planted 
as shown in the sketch, with annuals and 
perennials. It would be a good idea to 
mark off the plot in three-foot squares, as 
shown in the drawing, which would make 
it easier to follow the plan. 

Other annuals or perennials might be 
used to good advantage, if the owner so 
wishes. If possible the flower bed should 
be raised somewhat above the level of the 
surrounding garden, so that water will not 
cover the crowns of perennials during the 
Winter. Possibly a small ditch might be 
made to surround the garden for just the 
winter months. 

Plants should not be crowded, and also 
there should be enough room left to get 
in to weed and to cut the bloom. One can 
purchase most of the plants listed, or they 
may be grown from seed. 


O. W. HorrMan 


Growing Sweet Peppers 
To THE EDITOR :— 


I planted some Sweet Peppers in January 
and transplanted them in March. They seem 
to grow very slowly, and most of the plants 
appear to be the same size as when I trans 
lanted them. I used Vigoro fertilizer. As I 
lave never planted Sweet Peppers before, will 
you please tell me what I should do? 


mB. &., (M. YX.) 


Answer: Peppers are slow-growing; and 
when transplanted the tops stay dormant, 
while new root growth is going on, until 
they get started in their new surroundings. 
Transfer the plants to the open ground the 
last of May, (not earlier, because Peppers 
are hot-weather plants and freeze easily). 
As Vigoro is high in nitrogen and promotes 
leaf growth, it is better to use barnyard 
manure or commercial vegetable fertilizer 
(not high in nitrogen). This should be 
worked into the ground before the plants 
are transplanted. Leave the plants alone 
except for constant cultivation, and they 
will mature more quickly and produce more 
Peppers. 

Rutu H. Leg, (N. Y.) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the 
Editor. <A _ brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Making a Corsage 

Sometime give us an article on how to 
make a corsage. I live in a small town and 
raise a great many flowers, some Roses; and 
while I can arrange a very good-looking 
basket or spray for a funeral or sick room, 
am just a little backward about trying a 
corsage. Our nearest florist is miles away, 
and unless someone can drive in for one 
we just have to use an old-fashioned 
bouquet. 

Mrs. Guy Lona, (Mo.) 


Chickweed a Pest 

Is there some particular condition of soil, 
making Chickweed a pest? Though we cul- 
tivate it frequently, it seems impossible 
to kill it. Is there any remedy for Chick- 
weed, aside from weeding? We do not care 
to use weed killers. 


Mrs. Cuas. L. Luce, (Conn.) 


House Plants Where Gas Is Used 

Would like list of flowers and plants that 
I can grow inside where we have gas all 
over the house, right from the gas wells. 
It seems that I cannot keep Begonias at 
all, and none I have will bloom. 


Mrs. Lois STEELE, (W. Va.) 


Iris Information Wanted 

Has anyone in Wisconsin had experience 
with fall-blooming Iris? I would like infor- 
mation as to varieties which have done best. 

About ten years ago a list of 25 best 
Irises was asked for; and at this time I 
would appreciate another list of the 25 best 
Irises, and believe others would be inter- 
ested too. 


Mrs. Harotp Stewart, (Wis.) 
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Tt’s easy to kill plant insects with NEW EVER 
GREEN SPRAY—just add water and spray. 
NEW EVER GREEN kills both sucking in- 
sects (plant lice), chewing insects (worms), 
and beetles, but is harmless to you, your chil- 
dren, and your pets. Quickly rids your walk, 
lawn and pantry of ants. Just pour a solution 
on the ant hills and along the runways. When 
used according to directions it will not harm 
the plants and blossoms in your garden. Buy 
it at drug, hardware, seed and dep’t stores. 
Write for free illustrated booklet—''How to 
Identify and Kill Common Plant Insects”. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








ROCK GARDEN NEWS 


Every rock garden enthusiast should read the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s premier garden 
monthly and the official organ of the American 
Rock Garden Soc. Experienced editors check each 
article to insure sound, — information. 
Send $2.00 for a year’s thrifty subscription today. 
Single copies, 25c. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 


" “ap IRIS 
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/ in natural color; also 50 
Oriental Poppies. Write for 
free copy. Plant roots now. 
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NON -POISONOUS 
To Humans, 
Animals or Birds 


Why use two insecticides— 
which must be bought, mixed, 
sprayed separately — when 
Red Arrow Garden Spray 
will destroy all the usual vari- 
eties of sucking and chewing 
insects found in your garden? 


Excellent for Ants 
and Sod Web Worms 


Red Arrow is a highly con- 
centrated pyrethrum solution 
—containing a special soap. 
Simply mix with water—as you need it. Red Arrow 
will not discolor or injure flowers, vegetables, or 
fruits. Red Arrow’s economical, too, for a one ounce 
bottle (35¢) makes 8 gallons of finished spray. Buy 
Red Arrow Garden ooo where you buy your 
garden supplies, or 


MAIL COUPON FOR TRIAL SAMPLE 
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Nandinas Do Not Fruit 

My Nandinas bloom in the Spring, and 
the blooms dry up and produce no berries. 
Can some reader tell me what soil this 
plant needs to produce berries, and give me 
further suggestions for successful results? 
My plants grow nicely. They had no ber- 
ries on them when I bought them. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE CHILTON, ( Miss.) 


Culture of Lunaria 

I brought seed of Lunaria, (Honesty), 
from Canada, planted it in the Fall, and 
in early February had a few nice plants. 
I am ignorant of culture and would like 
to know whether these plants need sun or 
shade, and kind of soil in which they do 
best. Should they be transplanted here in 
Mississippi in February, or later? 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE CHILTON, ( Miss.) 


List of Large-flowering Dahlias Wanted 
Will some reader give a list of large- 
flowering Dahlias, both old and new vari- 
eties? Brief color descriptions will be 
helpful. 
L. H. Leavy, (Ohio) 


Amaryllis Do Not Bloom 

I have six amaryllis bulbs; the oldest 
one is 4 years old, and it, as well as all the 
others, only develops new leaves each 
Winter. They were beautiful the first time 
they bloomed; one had 5 Lilies on one spike. 
I have to purchase one new bulb every year 
because I like them so much. I was told 
to plant them out in the garden in the Sum- 
mer, pot them in the Fall, and put in cellar 
until around the holidays, and then bring 
upstairs. I did that and still no bloom— 
only leaves. The bulbs are only half the 
size they were when I purchased them, but 
still in good condition, healthy, and have 
5 to 6 long leaves, but no sign of a bud. 
Should they bloom more than the one time, 
or every other year; or how often should 
they bloom? My bulbs are small but so 
green and healthy I hate to throw them 
away. Can any reader help me with my 
problem? 

Mrs. BertHA KLEMENz, (N. Y.) 


Is Crape Myrtle Hardy in New Jersey 

This Summer I grew Gladiolus on the 
eastern shore of Virginia, in addition to 
my plantings here, and I was struck by 
the beauty of the Crape Myrtle Trees grow- 
ing along the highway in the vicinity of 
Cape Charles. They were in bloom for over 
a month, ranging from red to light-pink. 
I noticed them as far North as Princess 
Anne, Md. 

I would like to know if the Crape Myrtle 
is hardy in the latitude of New Jersey. 
The temperature dropped to around zero 
down in Virginia last Winter, but it did 
no apparent damage to them there. 


J. E. DewatusaH, (N. J.) 


Experience Wanted on Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, and Evergreens 

I am sure it would be greatly appreciated 
by those who are still struggling along, if 
some more-experienced grower of Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, and Evergreens, would 
volunteer a little of their experience and 
help, with full information. 


JOHN B. DREIBELBIS, (Ind.) 


Culture of Phlox Decussata 
Your magazine is immensely interesting. 
Will some one who has had experience 
please give me information, cr write a 
short article, on the care and culture of 
Phlox decussata? 
M. Mriter, (N. J.) 


Climbing Roses Do Not Bloom 

I will appreciate any information regard- 
ing Climbing Roses. I have a Dr. Van 
Fleet, three years old, and The Spanish 
Beauty, two years old, as high as the house, 
with nary a blossom. How can they be 
treated to produce bloom? If cut down to 
bush height, does one have more blossoms? 
When is the best time for fertilizing Climb- 
ers, Spring or Fall? 

I have bought the Climbers from the 
same nursery as other Roses, which have 
bloomed well. Articles on Climbing Roses 
seem to be meagre. 


Apa Z. Luwors, (Mich.) 


Selection of Gladiolus Varieties Wanted 

Can some reader give me the name of 
the best white, the best lavender, and the 
best yellow Gladiolus, with strong straight 
spikes? Is Jonkheer Van Tets the best 
white? Is Minuet the best lavender? What 
is the outstanding yellow variety? 


Mrs. B. TyseEn, (Ill.) 


Book Binding Question 

I have a very satisfactory method for 
fastening the numbers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER together, but would like to have 
some book binder tell me how to fasten on 
the back and covers. Some simple method 
which would be effective and permanent 
would be very greatly appreciated. 

Leon E. Hatt, (N. Y.) 


Amaryllis Information Wanted 

I have read every scrap of amaryllis in- 
formation that appeared in THE FLOWER 
Grower during the time I have been a sub- 
scriber, and I wish more would write their 
experience with this splendid flower. 


Mrs. Georce W. WELLS, ( Mich.) 


Lantana from Seed 
Will some reader tell his experience and 
the exact method employed in growing the 
Lantana from seed; including length. of 
time required for germination? 
Mrs. Jos. E. Kutp, (Ind.) 


Carnation Information Wanted 

Would like to see something in THE 
FLOWER GROWER on growing Carnations of 
all kinds, but especially the Chaubaud. 


Mrs. ALFRED R. RoueuH, (Conn.) 


Article on Trailing Evergreens Wanted 

I wish someone would write a comprehen- 
sive article on the so-called Ground Ever- 
greens—Ground Pine, Club Mosses, etc. 
Ground Pine is the usual designation, but 
Dead Man’s Fingers is sometimes used. 
The native Trailing Evergreens of this sec- 
tion are interesting, and a really compre- 
hensive classification would be helpful. 


Atice C. Hows, (Cen. N. Y.) 


Black Spot and Mildew on Roses 


I am much interested in the growing 
of Roses and hope to learn some method 
of preventing black spot and mildew, as 
nearly all my rose plants were affected 
with one 4r both last year. What kind of 
a spray or treatment should be used, and 
when applied? 

Hope that some reader who has had suc- 
cess in clearing planis of those diseases 
will give full directions. 


Mrs. J. O. Mires, (Idaho) 


Godetia from Seed 

Can someone tell me how to best germi- 
nate godetia seeds? Is Godetia satisfactory 
as a subject for the average garden? 


Mrs. Harotp Stewart, ( Wisc.) 
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Fern Does Poorly 

I have a Holly Fern—I cannot recall the 
botanical name—the leaves of which are 
full of brown spots. They are not spores, 
but look as though they are burnt. The 
plant sends out new shoots, but they are 
either stunted or die off before they can 
develop. Can anyone tell me what is wrong, 
and explain the proper culture of this 
plant? 
Mrs. J. S. WHEELER, (Md.) 


Trouble with African Violet 

How should an African Violet be treated? 
Last Spring I bought a plant, as I was 
delighted to think of raising such violet- 
like blossoms. It started slowly, but at 
least seemed to be doing well. I put it on 
a table on our wide porch, along with some 
blooming Geraniums and Begonias, etc., and 
saw that it had good soil and drainage. 
Near the middle of Summer, the leaves were 
suddenly covered with great blotches; and 
on the stems where they appeared, it pro- 
duced a soft rot. I picked off these leaves 
and it grew slowly again, but never regained 
its vigor; and as Winter came on and I 
transferred the plant to inside windows, it 
slowly died. How can I raise one for a 
living room window? 

Miss Giapys A. BEEBE, ( Pa.) 


Christmas Cactus Does Poorly 


My Christmas Cactus, about 9 years old, 
has had beautiful flowers on it every year 
and had more than 100 at Christmas time 
last year. I did not repot it last year, 
and now it has very few flowers on it. 
Some buds dry up and fall off; and several 
points of the plant are turning yellow, 
withering, and falling off. Sometimes a 
spray of several joints will fall off. I 
have had such good luck with it until 
this year that I feel that it must be re- 
potted, after it blooms. Will some reader 
tell me what kind of soil to use in repot- 
ting? My soil is heavy clay. Will it help 
to water with water that has ammonia in 
it? I have read about using ammonia 


in watering house plants. 
Mrs. W. R. BouLware. (Va.) 


ANSWERS 


Roses Wilt Quickly 

Answering Ruth Hodgson, (Wis.) : 

Cut Roses before the sun strikes them 
in the morning, removing all but a few 
leaves immediately around the flower. Put 
in stone jars or two quart glass Mason jars, 
in cold water up to their necks, and place 
in a cool basement, or a refrigerator, until 
the stems have taken up as much water as 
they are capable of. Then they may be 
taken to the light. All flowers last longer 
if put in a cool place at night. 


Mrs. Martan A. McApow, ( Mich.) 


Chrysanthemums After Blooming 
Answering Andrew M. Dudley, (IIl.) : 


I had known for years how my mother 
cared for her Chrysanthemum after it 
bloomed; she put it down in the dark cel- 
lar, and forgot about it until Spring. But 
when she gave me one it was the only bit 
of plant life I had in the house so I decided 
I would keep it in the living room, water 
it, and take extra good care of it during 
the Winter. It was dead by Spring. The 
next one she gave me, I put in the cellar 
after the blooming period, and it is living 
and doing well. 


Mrs. Wm. H. MILLer, (Wis.), 
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Vine Wanted for Screen 

In answer to Mrs. Tyler Halsted, 
} A 

Get a Lace Vine; you will love it. It 
does everything you want it to do. It is 
a perennial; and after it gets through 
blooming, which is about October 15th, the 
third or fourth frost will kill it. Cut it 
down about ten inches from the ground, 
and in very early Spring it will start 
again. 


(N. 


Louise B. HANKAMER, (L. I.) 


Propagating Azalea 
Answering Howard B. Woye, (Conn.) : 


The new growth should be taken just 
about as full growth is completed. Three- 
to-four-inch growth is preferable and each 
cutting stripped off with a bit of “heel” for 
the best rooting; but where this is not pos- 
sible, the shoots may be cut off just at 
the bottom of a leaf scar, using a sharp 
knife. The cuttings should be set in pure, 
clean sand, to a depth of one to two inches 
and an inch or so apart in three-to-four- 
inch rows and covered with glass. Old, 
cracked fruit jars will do; or use boxes 
deep enough to cover with old window 
glass, and keep the sand moist while 
rooting. Boxes or flats, or whatever used, 
will require shade during the day. 

This applies to rooting either the wild 
or cultivated Azaleas. 

When the cuttings are well rooted, say 
with roots an inch or more long, they may 
be transplanted into pots or flats with acid 
soil or leaf mold, and kept shaded and well 
watered until settled. 


C. E. Preas, (Fla.) 


Delphinium Troubles 
Answering Mrs. C. G. Baker, (Ind.) : 


The worms that are eating the roots of 
your Delphiniums are very likely the wire 
worms. To rid your garden of these worms, 
spray the ground with a solution of lead 
arsenate—one-Lalf pound of powdered lead 
arsenate to ten gallons of water; or you 
may try working into the soil—lime 10 
parts, tobacco dust 10 parts, and sulphur 
2 parts. This will not only drive out the 
worms, but will also serve to control root- 
rot, a disease which is often met with in 
growing Delphiniums. 

The mildew you find on your Delphiniums 
is not caused by any condition of the roots. 
Mildew will always appear when such ex- 
ternal conditions as moisture and tempera- 
ture are favorable for its growth. Fungous 
diseases are more apt to appear during the 
muggy days of Midsummer, or during peri- 
ods of much rain and little sun. For 
mildew, spray with Bordeaux mixture, or 
dust with dry lime-sulphur. 


JEROME J. DoyLe, ( Mass.) 


Germinating Seeds of Cardinal Climber 
Seeds of Cardinal Climber will germinate 
quickly under the following treatment: 
Two drops of household ammonia in 4 
cup of water. Soak seeds overnight. Use a 
medicine dropper for the ammonia. Pour 
water in furrow on seeds. 
Miss E. M. Mosssoure, (Ind.) 





IRIS 


SHOW WINNERS 
IN EVERY CLASS 


(Showy Flowers Too) 
10 PLANTS ®@ §2.75 


San Francisco _ Pluie D’Or . 
Dykes Medal ‘plicata Yellow Dykes winner 
Indian Chief King Midas 


Red gold variegata 
El Capitan 
Enormous blue 


Bold red bicolor 


Los Angeles : 
Giant white plicata 


Blue Ribbon 
Elizabeth Erelberg Deep branched purple 
Deep pink bicolor Cameliard 
Dolly Madisen Striking variegata 
Huge lavender blend blend 


One blooming size plant of each variety, labeled 
and guaranteed true to name—$2.75 postpaid 


THE IRIS GARDEN 
Overland Park, Kans. 





All the standard old and all the prov- 
acs. 163 varieties! 

All colors---White, 

red, rose, purple, blue. 

Brand Peony Farms — Faribault, Minn. 
FAVORITE FRENCH VARIETIES 





[A.M BRAND | 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 
and “How to Grow Them” 


Our Special Poppy List No. 131 offers 
many new and unusual colors for the first 
time this year. 

Write for your copy at once 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
Catalpa Drive Dayton, Ohio 














Do You Ever Mow the Lawn ? 


— or trim shubbery? — or gather flowers? — or 
rake up leaves? What do you do with the waste? 
it is rich in plant food, if properly treated. Why 
not turn it into rich organic manure (NOT compost) 
by the ADCO process? et us send you ‘‘Artificial 
Manure and How to Make it’’—FREE. 

ADCO, Carlisle, Pa. 
(Makers also of the new ADCO WEED-KILLER 

for LAWNS. Particulars on request.) 


Rare English 


Flower Seeds 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,640 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, Liliums 
and Lupines, also a large selection of Her- 
baceous, Rock Plants and Shrub seeds 
Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH + ENGLAND 
































OLCHICUM | — 





DAFFODILS| 








) FALL CROCUS 
BA, 3 Large Bulbs*1.00 
POSTPAID 
/ ins August and September. 
Send, with order, names and addresses of 10 flower 


gardeners, and we will include 1 extra bulb FREE. 










US 


¥ a \\) 
\ 


> » » WRITE FOR BULB LIST ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR <« <« « 


'GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 








24 BULBS *1.00 
ONE VARIETY, POSTPAID 
YOUR CHOICE OF 
Sir Watkin, Sulphur Phoenix, 
Empress, Poeticus Recurvus 


6 FREE DAFFODIL BULBS sent with your order 
for names and addresses of 10 Flower Gardeners, 
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Parade of the Champions! 
find “100 Best’’ for 1935 in 
“An Iris Lover’s Catalog” 


56 pages, free on request 


Special Offers 
for July Delivery 
These 8 Choice Iris for $4 


Baldwin, Cydnus, Depute Nomblot, Phebus, Ningal, Rose 
Petal, Sensation and Talisman. 


These Exquisite Iris for $8 


Blackamoor, Blue Velvet, Evelyn Benson, 
Rameses, Rose Petal, Selene and Valor. 








Paulette, 


Labeled and sent prepaid 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
Box 203 E Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 








SOW CHOICE PERENNIAL 
FLOWER SEEDS NOW °* ° 


Make your selection from the 


most complete catalogue of 
rare seeds offered in America 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 








CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 





A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


e GROWERS OF e 


CHOICE GLADIOLI 


WICHERT, * ILLINOIS 






















Select exquisite varieties 
from our 1935 list of 
Pfeiffer's, prize-winning 
bulbs and plants. Send for 
32 page catalog,or $1.00 
for introductory “Early 
Splendor” Collection. 


The Pfeiffer Nursery 
Box F-7 Winona. Mien. 








FUCHSIAS AND GERANIUMS 


6 Choice Fuchsias, all different, named, ideal for shade 
or indoors, for 50c. 6 New Geraniums, named, all differ- 
ent, for 75c BOTH OFFERS for $1.00. Also pkt. of 
the rare Shrub RED DATURA seed, bears 8- nch orange- 
red bell firs., 25c. We deliver PREPAID and ship safely 
anywhere. These Bargain Offers to introduce our 120 
varieties Fuchsias, over 100 kinds Geran‘ums. List FREE. 


THE LESTER ROSE GARDENS 
Monterey * California 









Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 
the estate owner. 


Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 
Box 917 





Hardy Primrose, Cowslips, Polyanthus 

Answering Mrs. Eva C. Jones, (L. I., 
BM. Z.}: 

I, myself, once wanted 
this interesting subject, 
of the following facts 
encyclopedias : 


information on 
and found most 
in dictionaries and 


In England, at least, Hardy Primroses 
(Primula) and Polyantha are, or have 
been, called Cowslips; just as Narcissi 
are called Daffodils, and vice versa, both 
being correct. In one dictionary Cowslip 
is illustrated with picture of Polyanthus, 
with “Cowslip” printed beneath it. In 
America, the name “Cowslip” is given to 
the wild perennial which grows in swampy 
places, has bright-yellow flowers, and glossy, 
roundish leaves which are cooked for greens. 


The difference between Primrose and 
Polyanthus is this: The former produces 
one flower to a stem (as the pink variety 
with yellow center); while the latter bears 
several blooms on a stem, same as the Poly- 
anthus or bunch-flowered Narcissi. (“Poly” 
means many, or more.) These charming, 
tufty, May-blooming perennials (about six 
inches) are valuable for edgings and rock 
gardens, and are gaining in favor. Thanks 
to Miss Jekyll of England (if I remember 
correctly), we now have some larger hy- 
brids—the Munstead strain. -These all pre- 
fer a comparatively cool, moist location, 
and should usually be divided and reset 
every three years. 

There are other Primulas; the family is 
a large one. Some of them reach two or 
more feet; one or two do well in full sun. 


BENJAMIN KEEcH, (N. Y.) 


Dividing Oriental Poppies 

Answering F. B. Lower, (Iowa) : 

Divide Oriental Poppies in August or 
after leaves have died down. Dig, shake 
off the dirt, and pull into desired pieces, 
so there is a portion of crown to each 
division. Even the broken roots, if planted, 
are said to sprout and form new plants. 


E. M. H. (Wash.) 


Garden Novelty—Dainty Gift 
S Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


Gem ay Topaz ~, a sem 1d silat 
apphi me gerald 







WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 





TRUE AUTUMN CROCUS 


Delightful blossom-cups of soft rosy 
lilac, zoned orange within, come in 
October from bulbs of Crocus zona- 
tus planted now. 19 for $1.00, post- 
paid. Unique Bulb Catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. Z, Merchantville, N. J. 





AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO MAKE MONEY 


Represent us in your community. Take 
orders for our Top-Size Dutch Bulbs. No 
investment required; ne deliveries. We are 
Holland growers, shipping directly to cus- 
tomers from our Long Island Warehouses. 
Early Order Discount helps you procure 
business now. Liberal commissions and 
Special Bonus Offer. Write for details of 
this plan today. w 

. We can save_ you 
GARDEN CLUBS: morey on your Dutch 
Bulbs. Ask us to explain how. 


FREE CATALOG illustrates Tulips, Hya- 


‘ : cinths, Narcissus, etce., 
in glowing natural colors. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 20. BABYLON, Long Island, N. Y. 


From Grower Direct to Consumer 











Gold-Banded Lily From Seed 
Replying to Haslett B. Leigh, (Idaho) : 
It requires two years for the seed to ger- 
minate, and then they are slow coming. 


Good, fine leaf mold is ideal for a 
seed-bed, and this has a tendency to be 
acid, or at least not alkaline. If such soil 


cannot be had, compost would come next, 
or thoroughly-rotted cow-lot fertilizer with 
some sand added, if the soil is clay or stiff. 

For planting lily seed, amaryllis, ete., I 
use a narrow v-shaped marker about 4 inch 
thick at the thickest place. This is nailed 
to a 1x3- or 4-inch board, to facilitate 
handling, forming an L with the board and 
projecting about an inch; and in making 
the furrows, may be pressed down to its 
full depth for the larger seeds, but for lily 
seeds, half an inch is deep enough. ‘The 
seeds may be placed any distance apart 
one may desire the plants. We drop them 
almost touching, and figure on at least 
50% failing. After dropping the seed, fill 
the furrows with clean, dry sand. Thus 
there will be no weeds coming up in the 
rows, and the plants will be in a straight 
row, easy to cultivate. Unless an unusually 
good germination results, making trans- 
planting necessary earlier, the seedlings 
may remain in the seed-bed a full year. 
Seed-beds should be in shade. 

Some authorities say to transplant 
earlier, but my experience is that plants 
which are not rushed, and are allowed to 
take three to four years to bloom, make 
the healthiest and longer-lived bulbs; more 
like Nature’s way. 

C. E. Preas, (Fla.) 
Red Japanese Barberry From Seed 

Answering Mrs. Jesse Triplett, (Md.) : 

The Barberries are more easily propagated 
from seed than cuttings, and the red-leaf 
Barberry comes true from seed. When the 
seeds are ripe, wash off the pulp, and plant 
in a frame, covering with leaves and a 
lattice cover to keep the leaves from blow- 
ing away. In Spring remove some of the 
leaves, and keep the lattice on for shade 
until the seedlings are strong. They should 
be transplanted into more growing space 
the second Spring, and will be ready for 
their permanent places when three years 
old, if their growth is not checked. 


Mrs. PAvuL Murpocn, (Nebr.) 


To Keep Cats and Dogs From Pool 
Answering Mrs. D. M. Fulton, (Iowa) : 
I believe it was in THE FLOWER GROWER 
several years ago that I read of installing 
a wire screen of large mesh, but with fine 
wire a few inches below the surface of 
the water. The plan was to make a pipe 
frame (say 14-inch gas pipe) to fit the 
pool, and stretch the screen over that. 
Hueu AvustTIN, (Pa.) 





IRIS—PEONIES 
PHLOX—DELPHINIUM 


Delphinium Seed 50 cts. per pkt. 
Good Value, Prompt and 
Careful Service. Catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 





171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











Popular Named Varieties 
including 


Dyk Med 
rts RAMESIS (x: "eos! 
| s and MIDGARD 


All — ~ and sent postpaid 
U. S. for $3 


TINWOOD TRIS GARDENS 


1351 SOUTH MYDRAULIC WICHITA KANSAS 
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Culture of Japanese Iris 

Auswering Mrs. S. D. Bauert, (Texas) : 

The Japanese Iris (Iris laevigata, Iris 
Kaempfert) does well in ordinary rich 
garden soil, where the roots can find abun- 
dant moisture at flowering time—(in West- 
ern Kentucky, last of June and early July). 
It is said to be a lime hater, and that 
there must be no lime in the soil; but we 
have not found it so in the moderately-lime 
clay-loam soils here. Excess of lime may 
be, and doubtless is, injurious. Damp situ- 
ations, as around a pool, are to be pre- 
ferred. Clay soils are best. A little shade 
is not bad, and may prolong the flowering 
season. If there is likely to be drought 
about the time of flowering, a low situation 
should be chosen which could be flooded if 
necessary. We do not usually find it es- 
sential to flood them here, but if watered 
at all, the ground should be thoroughly 
soaked. The foliage does not need water, 
and surface -watering may be injurious, as 
it nearly always is in the case of any 
plant. Of course, the site should not be 
such that water will stand over the plants 
in the winter months. A light top dressing 
of strawy manure should be applied after 
the first hard frost. 

The plant resents disturbance of its roots 
and division, but when the plant roots form 
a clump of 12 or 18 inches, it will not 
flourish and flowers will be smaller; and 
it is necessary to divide the clump by cut- 
ting with a sharp spade into two or three 
parts, and resetting. This should be done 
in March, just before growth starts. Seed- 
lings are easily raised and bloom the third 
year. 

This is a plant which undoubtedly suc- 
ceeds under a large variety of conditions, 
and is very hardy. Hence you will find 
many apparently contradictory statements 
by authorities on horticulture. It succeeds 
well here under the treatment I have recom- 
mended above. Surface cultivation, fol- 
lowed by straw or paper mulch, should be 
given after the leaves are one foot high 
in the Spring. 

Mrs. M. K. Gorpon, (Ky.) 


Wazx Plant Does Not Bloom 

Answering “A New Subscriber”: 

Possibly it has been kept growing too 
vigorously and constantly. Perhaps it needs 
phosphate in feeding. Try bone meal. 

Possibly its blossom spurs have been 
picked off or broken off. These short spurs 
require a year or two of growth before the 
bloom develops on them. After blooming 
once, they will bloom regularly year after 
year from this same spur, unless the spur 
is broken off, as it necessarily is, if the 
flower is picked. 

If the vine has been growing rampantly, 
jt might be that pinching off the tips of 
the runners would start spurs; or watering 
less freely. After a vine gets to blooming, 
it will load full of spurs and give masses 
of bloom. The vine is beautiful enough to 
be worth growing if it did not bloom at all. 
However, the flower is one of the most 
exquisite of all flowers. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 


Nightblooming Cereus From Slips 
Answering Mrs. Edward Horst, (Wis.) : 
What I understand by Nightblooming 

Cereus has long, flat, serrated leaves with 

round stem; not really a Cereus, I believe 

they say. It slips readily from segments 
of the leaf, but will not slip from an old 
leaf. I tried to slip pieces of old leaves. 

They rooted and lived long, but never 

started new growth. The slips from young 

leaves grew vigorously. 
BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
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Vastly Different Planis Under the Same 
Species or Family Name 
Answering E. M. Howell, (Wash) : 
Your comments about Euphorbias and 
Spurges call attention to an interesting 
and remarkable fact, that plants so appar- 
ently different as Box, Poinsettia, Pachy- 
sandra, Euphorbia, and Ricinus, belong to 


the same family. Webster gives this 
definition : 
“Euphorbiaceae, Spurge Family. A _ large 


and important family of herbs, shrubs or trees 
of uncertain systematic position, but usually 
referred to the order Geraniales. They have 
monoecious or dioecious flowers, 3-seeded cap- 
sules, and acrid or poisonous, often milky 
juice. There are about 210 genera and 4000 
species, of wide distribution.” 


Gray’s Botany is even more indefinite: 


“Plants with mostly milky acrid juice and 
monoecious or dioecious flowers of very various 
structure; the ovary and fruit commonly 
3-celled and with single or at most a pair of 
hanging ovules and seeds in each cell.”’ 

Apparently the old botanists like Lin- 
naeus, who classified the plant kingdom, 
had some left-overs after naming the fami- 
lies that naturally fell into groups; and 
they did not wish to extend unduly the 
number of family names, so they left this 
large group undivided. Reminds me of 
the tramp who rejected the dinner, offered 
on condition he would pile the small and 
the large pieces of wood separately, with 
the objection, “That’s too hard on the 
judgment.” 

It is noticeable that the only common 
features in the family are points that would 
escape the notice of the flower-lover who 
was not a practicing botanist—the juice; 
the presence or absence of stamens and 
pistils in the same flower; and the minute 
structure of the seed pod. 

Miss Honorita PHILBEN, (Wash.) 
Propagation of Passion Flower 

Answering Mrs. C. G. Baker, (Ind.) : 

Passiflora, or the blue Passion Flower, 
grows very common in this section, and 
prefers rather poor sandy soil with no lime 
or clay. The sandy fields of nearly all the 
coastal plains of Georgia, Florida, and Ala- 
bama have this plant, and it is commonly 


called “May Pop.” After the blossoms 
have matured, the fruit is like a small 
melon; and when ripe can be eaten. The 


plant likes hot weather with plenty of 

water and well-drained sandy soil. Fertilize 

with small amount of weak lot-manure. 
D. W. Howe Lt, (Ga.) 





MrpsuMMER is by far the best time 
for starting Pansy seed for early 
spring blooming. Order at once. 
We recommend especially 


Dreer’s Royal Exhibition Mixture 


A perfect blend unequaled in color 
range, size of blooms. free-blooming 
habit and vigorous, compact growth. 
Pkt. 50c;: spec. pkt. (2000 seeds) $1.50; 
Vy oz. . 
Dreer’s Special Catalog of Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs for Summer 
Planting sent FREE on request. 


HENRY A. 














| SS Greer Building —Philedeiphia, Pa. | 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 


Cut Flowers * Bulbs 


Wholesale and Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of New 
England’s largest and most popular gladiolus 
fields. We have 20 acres in bloom from July 20th 


to Oct. Ist and are located on U. S. Rt. 1, 
highway to Portsmouth, N. 
Newburyport, Mass. 


SEABROOK 


main 
H., seven miles from 
Write for our New Fall List. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 








HORTICULTURE 

“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows’’ 
Published twice a month. Tells in detail just what to do 
in the garden. No other magazine is so timely. The only 
magazine that gives the news of horticultural activities 
throughout the country. Written by practical men and 
backed by personal experiences. Fresh suggestions and 
new viewpoints in each number. Fully illustrated and 
beautifully printed. 


Only $1,00 a year Sample 5 cents 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 

















GROW PANSIES 
FOR PROFIT 


Plant the seed in July for 
your earliest spring sales 
which bring the highest 
prices, but to avoid com- 
petition you must have 
BETTER and BEST 
blooms. Therefore, grow 


THE OREGON 
GIANTS 


600 seeds, mixed... .$1.00 
Trial pkt, 175 seeds. .35 


To be sure of true stock, 
send direct to the origi- 
nator of this strain. 


Mrs. Merton G. Ellis 


CANBY, ORE. 


(Cultural Directions and 
Suggestions for Marketing 
Pansy Plants on request.) 




















No traps. no messy disposal job. Quick, 
clean, easy method used by estates, parks, golf 
clubs. Punch holes in ridges. Fill with 
NOMOLE, chemically-treated mole food. 
They devour it, die. Large 15-ounce can, 
$2.00 postpaid. Guarantee: money back if 
not satisfied. Ground Maintenance Manual 
free on request—no obligation. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


24 Wilton Road WESTPORT, CONN. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AMERICA’S FINEST GARDEN MONTHLY 
For practical, useful articles on all branches of 
gardening, read the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Years 
of experience, and the backing of two prominent 
societies assure you dependable information. Send 
$2.00 for a year’s thrifty subscription, today. Single 
copies, 25c 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 




















FALL BLOOMING 
IRIS OFFER 


Six fine varieties includ-]§ 00 
ing Eleanor Roosevelt 9 —— 
(Gold Medal in 1933— 
sold for $5.00 in 1934), outstanding 
Fall Bloomer. These Irises bloom 
both in the spring and in the fall and 
are very hardy and free flowering. 
Eleanor Roosevelt is a rich, dark, 














fluorite purple self. Large, strong 
plants, prompt delivery. 


IRIS & PEONY FARM 


LA FONTAINE, KANSAS 











Your Name 

On our mailing lists will bring you 
| | gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
] | Send postal now. 
| D. H. UPJOHN 


964 S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 














DON'T LET YOUR GARDEN 
BE A DOG’S COMFORT STATION 


Use DOGZOFF, guaranteed repellant. Rids lawns and 
rock gardens of moles, rabbits, mice. Keeps ants out 
of house. Protects birds from cats. Inoffensive, harm- 

less. Non-poisonous. One spraying lasts weeks. 
If your dealer does 
not carry, send his 
name and 69c for 
§ season’s supply. 


Address Dept. FG-7 


69° 


BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, INC. 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio 








Use the Rotenone-Sulphur Dusting Mixture 


SULFOROT 


NON-POISONOUS 
INSECTICIDE and FUNGICIDE 


Very effective in control of chinch bugs 
inlawns, gladiolus thrips and many insects 
attacking flowers and plants. SULFOR- 
also protects against fungus diseases 
such as Black Spot and Mildew 
SULFOROTE is tor sale in 1 lb. and 5 Ib. 
packages at your seed. department or hard- 
ware stores. Write for descriptive folder. 


*MECHLING= 


SROs: CHEMICAL Coe 


EAMDEN: 1-2 
Est. 1869 


S3 
——oe 
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Culture of Salpiglossis 

Answering Mrs. L. B. S., (Va.): 

The difficulty usually lies in the fact that 
Salpiglossis grows much better when the 
seed is sowed in the location where it is 
to bloom; as this annual (like some others 
such as l’oppies, etc.), does not transplant 
readily. I have planted this fine flower sev- 
eral Summers in this manner with success. 
Also, another good point to remember is to 
pinch back the main stem, to make a 
bushier and showier plant. 


Don EvcGEneE Dewey, (N. Y.) 


Forcing Chrysanthemums 
Answering Bertha Presslor, (Ind.) : 


If you mean whether there is a way to 
obtain earlier bloom on hardy outdoor Chry- 
santhemums, then under certain conditions 
I can answer “yes.” 

If you have been in the habit of heavy 
disbudding to make bushy plants, then 
the less disbudding you do will result in 
earlier bloom; the earliest bloom will come 
on maiden, undisbudded plants, provided 
you have forced the growth by weekly ap- 
plications of liquid manure, while the 
plants are in well-manured, very loose soil. 
Likewise, with greenhouse forcing, the more 
you disbud the hardy types, the later 
the bloom; but in the large-flowered sec- 
tion, one cannot get earlier bloom than 
the plant normally gives from a definite 
selected bud. If interested in these, your 
best bet would be a selection of the earliest- 
flowering varieties. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


Hydrangea Does Not Bloom 
Answering Mrs. P. H. Leininger, (Wis.) : 


Are you sure your Hydrangea is not too 
crowded? Quite often this will keep the 
plant from blooming. 

Another thing is that the plant must be 
cut back sharp in the Spring to insure 
bloom. Cut down to one or two buds near 
the main stem on each little branch, and 
you will get far better results than not 
to cut it back. 

It probably has any amount of small 
branches which produce leaves only. 


H. Evrrers, (Ohio) 
GERANIUMS "ace 


Fine young pot-grown plants that will give you 
an abundance of bloom all season. Rooted plants, 
no soil, 12 for 50c; 25 for $100. 20 bright 
colored Coleus $1.00; 8 for 50c postpaid. 





WILSON BROS., Florists, Roachdale, Ind. 





















Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. 
Exclusive new process. Bigger, better, 
quicker crops. More money 
for you! Enormous new 
demand. We buy mush- 
es a rooms. Write for book. 
AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 
Dept. 329, Toronto, Ont. 


PANSIES 
DELPHINIUM 
POLYANTHUS 


Specialization has developed superior types that 

will fascinate. T them and be _ convinced. 

Limited supply. Trial packets 25 and 50 cents. 
PEERLESS GARDENS 

333 Linwood Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 








Information About Chamomile 
Answering Forrest A. Ganong, (Ohio) : 


Chamomile is probably the correct name 
of the plant to which you refer. Its bo- 
tanical name is Anthemis nobilis or Garden 
Chamomile. Seed may be obtained from the 
Burgess -Seed and Plant Co., Galesburg, 
Mich. There was a sketch of Chamomile 
recently in “Believe It Or Not,” with the 
note, “The more it is trampled upon the 
better it grows.” 


Mrs. Pavut Murpocu, (Neb.) 


Mixing of Vegetables 
Replying to Mrs. J. W. Fleming, (IIl.): 


Our garden is around 150 feet long and 
we have grown squash, pumpkins, and cu- 
cumbers in it for many years without any 
crossing. We have also grown muskmelons 
without trouble. 

I do not believe watermelons cross easily. 
We usually plant each variety in «a row 
between patches of corn to save space, and 
this may help some. 

We found cocozelle crossed badly with 
most vines. It not only spoiled the fruits 
for the year, but spoiled the seed also. Seed 
saved from a perfect pumpkin, bore pump- 
kins and cocozelle on the same vine; and 
there were many partial crosses. As coco- 
zelle is of the vegetable marrow family, I 
would avoid any of these, including the 
new noodle plant. 

Incidentally, we raise five or more kinds 
of sweet corn and popcorn without trouble. 
We have been told these two corns will not 
cross if planted north and south of each 
other, and ours happens to be planted thus, 
as the length of our garden is north and 
south. We get as much space between the 
two kinds as we can, and this is probably 
too far for the wind to carry the pollen. 


Amy SNOWBERT, (Minn.) 


Is Snow-on-the-Mountain Poisonous to 
Bees? 
Answering Mrs. L. H. Sprague, ( Mass.) : 


I don’t know how it affects bees, but I 
had an experience this Summer which satis- 
fies me it is poison. 

Early one evening I cut some of the Snow- 
on-the-Mountain, intending to take it in the 
house later for decoration. In order to keep 
it fresh, I put it in the upper of three small 
fish pools. I forgot to take it in the house, 
and the next morning all the fish in the 
pool were dead, swollen to about twice 
their normal size. There were about six 
large fish, and around a dozen small ones 
about 14% inches long. 

I naturally accused the Euphorbia of 
this; and in order to test it, I took all 
but two fish out of the lower pond and 
put in some Euphorbia. These fish died 
also, which convinced me that it was the 
plant that poisoned them. 


E. WaIN, (Ohio) 


ou garden lover and grow- 
eref flowers, fruit and vegetables 
for home or market is offered 

help to success in Audel’s 

Guides 


&Growers 

—Just Out! A complete library ef 
en answers, plans; 

, secrets, short-cuts. 


er’ educator. Beautifully illustrated 
- 1a month. If inte: 











Brine Cates for E ~~ 
St New York. Dont Vit 





Garden Digest 


is the monthly condensation of helpful ideas 
from all garden magazines, books and bulle- 
tins, with pictures. Send dime or three 3c 
stamps ‘for sample. One Dollar a year. 


Garden Digest, 617, Pleasantville, New Yerk 
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Silver-Bell Tree 
Answering Mr. C. R. Hardy, (Ga.): 


I have a number of these small trees in 
my garden, not yet blooming size, but grow- 
ing well. They have never required any 
special attention, and some of them have 
been transplanted when quite large. 

They came through our very severe 
Winter a year ago without injury. I 
have lost a few for just cause—such as 
being walked upon by careless workmen, 
and in another case by insufficient watering 
after being planted in a dry season—but 
I must have at least six in various sizes. 
One very large one was transplanted last 
year. because it was badly crowded, and was 
also interfering with other valuable shrubs 
in the nursery bed where it had been grow- 
ing for several years. It is possible that 
it was risky to move such a large tree, but 
it is too early to tell whether or not it 
survived the shock. 

I bought all these plants and several 
other equally desirable varieties, of the 
Hardy Evergreen Nurseries, Marion, N. C., 
most of them at ten cents each for nice 
thrifty little plants. They were planted 
originally, in a small nursery bed which 
was in half-shade. They seemed to like 
the soil, which had much leaf-mold in it, 
for they made quick and healthy growth. 

I have never tried propagating them. 


R. F. Howarp, ( Mass.) 


Peonies Do Not Bloom 
Answering C. B. Chatfield, (Mich.) : 


I would dig out the peony clump in 
August after the blooming season is well 
over, cut out all of the old parts of the 
roots, and plant that which looks healthy. 
Of course, if the roots have gone too far, 
it does not pay. Better get some new roots 
in that case. Mix a quantity of bonemeal 
in the soil where you plant them. I have 
had flowers the first year after planting 
such roots. 


On another occasion I took a crowbar 
and punched several holes, not too close to 
the roots, but where I figured the fibrous 
roots would touch. These I filled with 
bonemeal. The result was amazing. In- 
stead of no flowers there were twenty-three 
of them. 

H. Evrrers, (Ohio) 


Propagating Confederate Jasmine 

Ella Marshall, (Md.), asks how to prop- 
agate Confederate Jasmine. This ‘is not 
a true Jasmine, but Rhynchospermum jas- 
minoides (Jasmine-like). It is very diffi- 
cult to propagate from cuttings, even here 
in the South, and is better grown by layer- 
ing the vines. Just hack them on the 








ALBANY and VICINITY 


Readers of FLrower Grower in the Capital District 
are extended a special invitation to see my Dahlias 
in bloom in August. Those interested in purchasing 
roots can make a better selection by seeing the 
blooming flowers. 

MRS. W. R. SHANKS 
Newland Gardens, Elm Avenue, Delmar, N. Y. 








CARTER LEVER SPRAY HOSE 
NOZZLE rms 






Take hand off 
lever and 

Nozzle closes. 
Hardware stores 
or sent postpaid on 
receipt of $1.00. 
CARTER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
98 FRONT AVENUE CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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under side and cover the layered limbs with 
an inch or two of soil, and keep moist. 
Some will root, but most will not. 


C. E. Pieas, (Fla.) 


Identity of Shrub 

Answering J. P. Sheehan, (Texas) : 

The shrub you ask about is probably Caly- 
canthus floridus, often called Sweet Shrub 
or Strawberry Bush. It grows 4’ to 5’ 
high and likes either full sun or partial 
shade. It is an old-fashioned shrub, blos- 
soms in June, and has a spicy fragrance. 

Some catalogues list it as Calycanthus 
fertilis glatus. 


H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


Begonia Angel’s Wing 

Answering W. P. Hale, (N. Y.) 

The reason why this Begonia is so named 
is because of the shape of the leaf, being 
like the wings in holy pictures of Angels. 
I was able to locate this information from 
A. D. Robinson, Point Loma, Calif., an 
advertiser in THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Mrs. H. LONGHEED, (N. J.) 


Wistaria Does Not Bloom 


Answering C. B. Chatfield, ( Mich.) : 


One reason your Wistaria does not bloom 
is that it is growing too fast. Root prun- 
ing will help. About two feet from the 
plant, dig deep, cutting a part of the roots. 
Do not use fertilizer with nitrogen. 

Prune carefully, but always leave two 
or three buds of this year’s growth. To 
cut all of this year’s wood will prevent 
blooming. 

H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


Remedy for Dahlia Borers 


Answering Rosina Hass, (Ont.) : 

As far as I know, there is no spray for 
Dahlia Borers, but they can be killed by 
the use of an old-fashioned hatpin. Stick- 
ing a hole through the stem where the 
worm is working will kill him, and the 
small wound made by the fine steel will 
heal quickly; in fact several holes near 
together will not hurt the plant. 


Oo. 1. %) 


Japanese Iris. 
grown including Hoodacres originations. 


HOODACRES 


Originating Gardens 


Our DELPHINIUM 


the world around—WHITE and Colored 
kinds. 


varieties acclaimed 


Hoodacres Seeds bring enchantment 
and thrills. Sown August—Bloom 
June. Ask for Latest Listing. 


Extensive list of finest 


CHAS. F. BARBER 
Troutdale, Oregon 








aang describing 
H is 300 est varieties 


with 11 reproduced 


in natural color; also 50 
Oriental Poppies. Write for 
free copy. lant roots now. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
| Beaverton _ Oregon 








The American Dahlia Society 





JOIN NOW 


Dues $2.00 Per Year 
Get the Improved BULLETIN 
The Finest and Most Informative Dahlia Magazine 
Published. Mail Dues Today to 
Cc. LOUIS ALLING 
@ 451 Court St., West Haven, Conn. §@ 








ing- Growing’ »? folder free with full 26c-pkt. (200 
seeds) 10¢; 
all postpaid. JAMES Vv 
603 Vick Bullding, 












o cks’ Giants, all colors 
=) mixed—the plants live out- 
doors all winter, give biggest 
blooms (214-3 in.) in early 
spring. Special—‘Plant- 








3000 seeds $1; 7,000 seeds (3¢ oz.) $2, 


ic 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


= 
AYEARS FREEDOM FROM MOLES 


$100 POSTPAID 


mw unDorranBace, br You Want Ir 
@Di-MoLE Co BEVERLy, N.J.® 










Darwin Tulip SWANENBURG, 
very fine pure white on tall erect 
stems, very solid and lasting. 
Demand is fastly increasing each 
year. You will find it, moder- 
ately priced, on page ? of our 
catalogue. 


Free 
Catalogue 
on 
Application 





TULIPS LILIES 


HYACINTHS 
CROCUS, SCILLAS, Etc. 


Direct from Holland 


J. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P. VAN DEURSEN, 
Sassenheim es Holland 
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Flower Names for Town Names 


HERE are many towns in the United 

States that “say it with flowers.” 
There is a town named Carnation in the 
state of Washington, and Tulip has been 
growing for many years in Arkansas. 
There are five Rose towns, located in 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, New York, 
Georgia, and Oklahoma. White Rose is 
in Kentucky; Primrose in Nebraska; and 
Wild Rose in Wisconsin. 

There is a wide selection in flowery 
town names from which to choose, inelud- 
ing Larkspur, Colo.; Waterlily, N. C.; 
Morning Glory, Tenn.; Pansy, Mo.; and 
Lotus, La. Lily can always be found in 
the states of Colorado, Georgia, South 
Dakota, and Ohio; Violet is in Nebraska, 
North Carolina, and Texas; Daisy blooms 
in Oklahoma, Tennessee, Georgia, and 
Missouri; Narcissa awaits inspection at 
Oklahoma and Pennsylvania, and Sham- 
rock is on exhibition in Texas, Penn- 
sylvania, and Oklahoma. 

In Mississippi the town of Sunflower 
grows; Mayflower in Texas; Bellflower 
in Illinois and Missouri; and Blue Bell 
in Ohio. 

Included in the list of towns, villages, 
and eities of the United States is Flowers, 
N. C.; Flora, Ind. and Ill, and Floral, 
in Ky. 

All parts of a flower are represented in 
the list of town names. There is Buds, 
Ill.; Leaf, N. C.; Stem, N. C.; Petal, 
Miss.; Blossom, Tex.; and Branch, Wis. 

Rosebud, by the way, is popular, being 
cultivated in Montana, Missouri, South 
Dakota, Arkansas, and Texas. 

One will always find Mistletoe in 
{Kentucky and West Virginia, and Holly 
in Michigan and Colorado. There are 
eight Laurel-named towns. Palms 
weather the Michigan climate; Moss is 
well-known to Kentucky; Reed is in 
Oklahoma, but Reeds in Missouri. 

There is Silverleaf, N. D.; Greenleaf, 
Wise.; Shortleaf, Ala.; and Longleaf, La. 

Wilt is ever present in Illinois; With- 
ers in Georgia; and Texas offers both 
Grow and Dies. 


Those seeking Rain will find it in Ken- 
tucky, but for Rains they must journey 
to Utah. The threat of Frost is ever 
present, this time in towns in Ohio and 
Minnesota. 

“Say it with a flowery name” is the 
motto of many towns in this country, and 
there is no more fitting way of expressing 
welcome and happiness to the tourist and 
to the traveler. 


Witt Tausey, ( Wisc.) 





| Classified Advertising Section 








Rate i2%2c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS. 
10c per word for three or more consecutive insertions 
using same copy., No order for less than $2.00 per 
month accepted. @ASH WITH ORDER. 


Books 


FLOWER LORE—Information about rare and unusual 
plants, wild and cultivated. Useful plants, common 
names, etc. Sample free. American Botanist, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 
“PIONEERING WITH WILDFLOWERS” by Geo. D. 
Aiken. New edition $2.50. Splendid illustrations and 
pone gee Eh about growth, care and culture that will be 
times the cost. Book Department, THE 
FLOWER G GROWER, No. Broadway Albany, N. Y. 


Bulbs 




















SASS IRIS a specialty, also others. Catalog free. What do 





you need? raham Iris Gardens, 4410 Judson St., Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 
IRIS—PEONIES. If interested in getting the best and 


largest Iris and Peony roots at reasonable prices, send 
for our free catalog. Include the names of a few inter- 
ested friends and receive something extra when you order. 
MILLERS GARDENS, Grandview, Washington. 

CHEER UP! If you lost your fine Irises, replace them 
with drought-resistant rhizomes. Melvin Geiser, Iris Spe- 
cialist, Beloit, Kansas 

JAPANESE iRIS—Six outstanding color types $1.00 pre- 
paid. Heavy roots. Value! R. H. JONES, PERU, 
INDIANA. 

IRIS—20 for $1.00, labeled, good, all different. Removal 
sacrifice. Bargain. Try it! Gertrude Armstrong, Loudon- 
ville, Rt. 1, Ohio. 














300 VARIETIES of best new and old Daffodils listed 
and described. Write for catalog. Edwin C. Powell, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 





IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES, labeled, all different, 
prepaid for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. John N. 
Bommersbach, Decatur, 





100 VARIETIES—Narcissus, Tulips, Iris, Hyacinths, Gladi- 
olus, commercial and novelty leaders. Price list on request. 
Giacomelli Bros., Box D, Main Road, Vineland, J. 
TRUMPET DAFFODILS—Superior quality bulbs for July, 
August orders only. King Alfred, $18.00. Golden Spur, 
$15.00. Victoria, $10.00. Princeps, $8.00, per bushel. 
Not prepaid. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, Snohomish, 
Washington. 

DAF FODILS—Sir Watkin, extra heavy double nose bulbs, 
$2.90 per hundred, $25.00 per thousand. F.O.B. Rochester, 
New York. Velsen Bulb Gardens, 1 Caves Place. 











IRIS—20 strong roots, all different, fine sorts, labeled, 
for $1.00. Better have sent by express collect, and get 
large clumps. Extra size costs you nothing but freight. 
Geo. 8S. Wood , Independence, Iowa. 

WILLIAMSON COLLECTION—Dolly Madison, Cinnabar, 
Opaline, Gay Hussar, Cantabile, Flamingo, Nightshade, 
Castalia, Mareschel Ney. $3.40 value for $2.20. Ask for 
catalog describing 422 other varieties. Longfie:d Iris 
Farm, 427 Market Street, Bluffton, Indiana. 

CHOICE IRIS reasonably priced. Send for your copy of 
descriptive list. W. H. Kingsley, Hayward, California. 











DAFFODIL, Emperor, large primrose yellow, unexcelled 
for naturalizing. Ungraded. Produce 125 to 150 blooms. 
10 pounds $1.50. Treserve, mammoth new daffodil, canary 
yellow. 10 pounds $2.00, express collect. Government 
inspected. Order now for these bargains. Floravista, 
Route 5, Olympia, Washington. 








Cactus 





CACTI AND AGAVES, 7 varieties prepaid, $1.00. Write 
for pamphlet. Sea shells sold. Ornamental Nursery, St. 
James City, Florida. 

CACTUS—10 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
Horn, Texas. 

TEN VARIETIES either Cacti or Succulents, 65c; twenty, 
$1.00; thirty, $2.00; forty, $3.50; fifty, $5.00. Botanica}ly 
labeled. Postpaid. Catalog. Van Art, San Dimas, 
California. 

RARE CACTI—Seedling varieties, clean and well rooted, 
ideal for dish gardens or to start a collection. Among 
the rarer sorts are the hairy varieties noted for curious 
way they are completely clothed with white hair. Write 
for our free 32 page colored catalogue. JOHNSON 
WATER GARDENS, Box R16, Hynes, California 
COLLECTION 100 rarest Cacti, and odd plants known, 
specimen size, all different, named, prepaid $10.00. Half 
$5.00; Quarter $2.75; 20 small $1.00; 25 large $2.00. 
Sample 3, culture list 35 cents. CACTUS, Cisco, Texas. 
HUNDREDS of fine Cactus plants are described in our 
free, illustrated catalogue. Gates Famous Cactus Gardens, 
Dept. FG, Anaheim, California. 


Dahlias 


GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS—Murphy’s, Earhart, 
Tibbett, Washington Giant, Ace of Spades, all la‘e 
creations. Plants, roots, lowest prices now. Greubel’s 
Garden, Derry, Pa. 
































Fertilizer 
UNLEACHED ELMWOOD ASHES. Nature’s best fer- 
tilizer and plant food. Order direct or write for circular. 
50 Ib. bag $1.25, 100 Ib. $2.25, F.O.B. Tiffin, The Little 
Garden, Box 810, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Gladiolus 


PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLUS—popular new sensational 
originations. Lowest prices. Catalog Free. J. R. Taft, 
Collins, N. A 




















Insecticides 


TOBACCO DUST IS BEST insecticide for dusting and 

fertilizing flowers, vegetables, lawns. Kills cut worm:, 

ants, aphis, grubs, snails, beetles and many other pests 

Low prices. NORFLEET COMPANY, Winston-Salem, 
C. 





TRIS, COLLECTION BARGAIN, 25 finest modern Irises 
including, Frieda Mohr, Coppersmith, Asia, Bruno, Duke 
of Bedford and twenty other prize winners. All labeled 
and postpaid, for $2.00. Large rhizomes from true to 
name stock. Eagle Gardens, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
IRISES—well grown, reasonably priced. 1935 list ready. 
Mill Road Gardens, 2006 Fifth Avenue, Evansville, 
Indiana. 

IRIS—33 different, labeled, including rare red, $1.00, pre- 
paid. Bargain. List. James Jay, Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas. 

IRIS—PEONIES—POPPIES, 1000 varieties. 100 varieties, 
mixed, including Ambassador, Dream, Guiadachau, Pro;- 
pero, etc., $1.00 or 25 choice varieties, labeled, $1.00. 
6 fine Siberian Iris, labeled, $1.00. 25 fine Dwarf Mixed, 
$1.00. 6 choice Poppies $1.00. Special prices to Clubs 
on quantity. Send me your want list for special prices. 
Dr. Thimlar Gardens, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. _ 


Lilies 

LILIES EASILY GROWN from seed. 10 Packets, named 
varieties, $1.00 postpaid. Marbarju Gardens, Potomac 
Avenue, Erie, Penna, ; 

RED SPIDER LILIES (Nerine Sarniensis); Mature bulbs 
$1.00 per dozen (include postage) ; fall blooming; from pri- 
vate garden. Request leaflet. F. A. Spivey, Box 574, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


























Oriental Poppies 


6 GORGEOUS VARIETIES, husky plants, different, named, 
labeled, postpaid for $1.00. Also Irises, Peonies, Hybrid 
Daylilies. R. V. Ashley Nursery, —— Creek, Mich. 


“WURTEMBERGIA”’—Giant dark red, 2 for $1.00 prepaid. 
heavy outdoor roots. R. H. JONES, . PERU, INDIANA. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES—Gorgeous reds, pinks, rose, salmon, 
cerise, lavender, and white. The better varieties. True 
to name. Labeled. Plantview Gardens, Earl Jordan, 
Ashland, Ohio. 























Peat Moss 


PEAT MOSS—Single Bales $2.50. None better. None 
more bulk. Sheep or Cow Manure. Bone Meal, 50— 
100 lbs. Grass Seeds. Quantity prices. E. L. Shute & Co., 
616 West Upsal St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Peonies 


PEYTON’S PEERLESS PEONIES. The World’s best— 
both old and new. MReasonable prices. Free booklets. 
George W. Peyton, Rapidan, Virginia. 


PEONIES—POPPIES—IRIS, 1000 varieties. 
for Less. 








The Best 
6 choice varieties $1.00; 10 for $1.50 or 25 
Japs or Singles $1.00, such as 
Mikado, labeled. 6 choice Poppies $1.00. Send me your 
want list for special prices. Dr. Thimlar Gardens, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 








Iris 


PEONIES 25 cents up. Iris 10 cents up. New money 
saving list ready. C. H. Smith, Fariboult, Minn. 





FREE IRIS and Oriental Poppy Catalog describing 400 
best varieties, eleven colored illustrations, Write today. 
National Iris Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon. 

THE NEWER TALL BEARDED IRIS. Descriptive price 
list free. Grant Gardens, 2148 Alta Ave., Louisville, 
Kentucky. 














Plants 


JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS easily grown. Bloom 
freely. Exquisite orchid colored corsage blossoms. $1.00 
= pe. Lelian Benner, 138 W. Broadway, Anaheim, 
California. 
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IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 


Ps. . eS < aegis s hon 44 ee. dhs ate cn olathe ' 
As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


1 enclose $2 for one year. 











Prize Seals 


PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples 
and prices to The Horner Press, 3339 Lancaster Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


» Rock Garden Plants 
ROSA ROULETTI. Tiny Swiss Alpine Rose, 25c each 
TALINUM CALYCINUM. Hardy Two O'Clock Plant. 


Blooms until frost. Rosy-red flowers on wiry & in stems 


50¢ per dz. Add 10% postage. ROCKNOLL NURSERY, 
FOSTER, 0. 




















Water Lilies 





WATER LILIES—Red and white blooms, 6 to 8 in. 
diameter. few yellow. All Free Bloomers. 25 cents 


Also 
each. Lloyd Black, 5806 Cherokee Ave., Tampa, Florida. 








Wistaria 





WISTARIA—12 varieties, purple, white and clear pink; 


double and single. Length of clusters 1 to 4% feet. 
Price $1.00 up. Free list. A. E. Wohlert, 928 Mont- 
gomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 
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Wildflowers and Ferns!" fg, 


For Your Garden| 


Establish a Wildflower Planting in your garden, with all the beauty, fragrance 
and interest of the deep woods. There are always places in the existing garden 


where Wildflowers and Ferns can be incorporated. Near the pool, in the rock 


garden, under shade trees or near the house, are spots well suited for the intro- 
duction of these plants. 





We offer you Six Collections of Wildflowers and Ferns. These have been selected to 
satisfy most usual conditions. Tell us of special problems. We will help you to solve 
them and so to enjoy your wild garden to its fullest. 


























COLLECTION NO. 1 COLLECTION NO. 4 
8 Jack- ho --aenaadimamted Place Wildflowers and Ferns for Planting in 
erican ciao b.06 bin 6d.0-he Card arkedeee 8 
s — eregger aeossigsacnserersrecsssrssnescecres eka ‘33 the Sun 
ite Sweet I ee ee ee 2 
6 Blue Phlox ,.,........ ncn n .soaeicet ian koa nae att 6 Bluets  ...... 6. se eee ee eee eee see e ees ‘ vee$ 275 
ee RE a A I 50028 bens egen sone srradseastane 1.00 
TE To vison ccosscases ees one 1.50 6 Spike Gayfeather oat tec ereeeeenes eecscecece 05S 
DEN oes cccicnad.tbesnes’ wap ain ndinees -50 6 Meadow Lily ............... . -» (688 
60 Plants with a value of $7.72 bog ~~~ 9beddgbestonensonens oe Le 
COMMS BUGS oi. cscs cscs gecicesccvsce $5.90 ine Ang = a gal a al ** 9°00 
COLLECTION NO. 2 60 Plants with a value of $8.13 
CD Te 96 blib6ae Ks 0 dss 0449454004 $6.00 
Ferns for a Shady Place 
PD *ec nc cele eb au eine abeS0s a aeweedl $ .88 
6 Lady son Wood CU Utiititintinesssnsssses “15 

vergreen BO cn wecccccccccecocecccese cence t O00 . 
tae aly Shree oe nal ese akan bitetseiaais 1.00 COLLECTION NO. 5 | 
6 Christmas a ieee panne posease 94°36 peehege 75 
ellie THEE. occ cctcct oxen $3.25 Wildflowers for the Bog Garden in Sun | 

or Shade . 
COLLECTION NO. 3 Sed 
6 Marshmarigolds .. 

Ferns for a Shady Rock Garden 12 Tall Meadowrue 
© Be, IE iccctteasncescqsaantaecenagse 1.00 6 Hardy Pitcher Plants 
6 Maidenhair Spleenwort .............ccccessecee 1,25 6 Swamp Saxifrage ... ° : 
OMIT i vaiiccccsceccdaancsne acne acce Saw 6 Blue Marsh Violets... .75 5 
acd <r Peer te oS 36 Plants with a value of $5.25 | 
OCOMRIN SREEN 3. ncseccsceuaesckes $2.95 RIN CUI oc snc csenscncntcnwansens $3.95 8) 


American Columbine 


COLLECTION NO. 6—The Woodland Collection PIONEERING WITH WILDFLOWERS is now in the second edition, | 














> ; l Beaut containing additional text and illustrations, actually 131 pages of 

nee —_— To Pe Coupee © y text and 108 photographic portraits of the most interesting and 
* elie has A eens oe a 24 Snow Thoroughwort . most beautiful native plants. This remarkable book, written by Mr 
50 Blue ‘Phlox ee eee 6.00 12 Dalibarda .....++.++---- 5 Aiken, is certainly proving to be ‘“‘The Companion and Textbook of 
100 pe MS eee eet eee od 8.00 50 Springbeauty ....... Thousands of Wildflower Lovers,” so accurately and understandingly 
SOD, Secceccecosase - II 5:00 50 Bluebeads .......... does it tell the story of these interesting plants. The price is $2.50 
I A. «5's sida tba ware 3.50 12 Maidenhair Ferns .. postpaid or, it can be ordered from your bookstore. 
100 Snow Trillium ........... . 7.00 12 —_ tne PY Bbasesessseenean - 
50 Sweet White Violet....... ... . 5.00 SS ee eee oes se eo eee 
2 Same Baneberry Shim shoatieemures iis = oe = wieaibseaicad anes SS 

INI 5 oo sid 400 cch een 0ndie .75 24 Christmas Ferm ........++e++e0s .0 
12 Early Meadowrue ............... 24 Evergreen Yroodiern Sokanakaeih .» 8.50 F 
716 Pianty, with a value of $74 [ 
Collection price ....$60.00 n Half ~~ .- + - $35.00 } 





Our complete Wild- | 
flower Folder for 
1935 is being 
printed. We hope 
you will ask for 

your copy. 


We have, also, a 
large stock of 
Shrubs, Shade 
Trees, Ever- 
greens, and Per- 
ennial Plants. 





You will be wel- 
come atthe 
nurseries. Our 
general catalog 
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FRINGED GENTIAN (Gentiana crinita) 





i Again this year we have probably the world’s largest supply of 

will be sent you Fringed Gentian—all pot grown plants. If planted in moist soil that 

is not acid and blossoms protected from frost, the Fringed Gentian 

on request. will seed freely. Our strong nursery grown plants will help restore 

Mertensia this loveliest of wild flowers to places where it has been exterminated. 


Price: 3 $1.20, 12 $4.00, 100 $30.00 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES, Putney, Vermont 


Grown in Vermont, it’s hardy Box 25 
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